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WirH the exception of the naval engagement between the “ Monitor” 
and the “ Merrimac” and the sea-fight between the “ Kearsarge” and 
the “ Alabama,” there was no event of the Civil War, in which the 
navy bore part, so brilliant in action and so significant in result as the 
capture of Fort Fisher, which shut off the Confederacy from Europe, 
and in this way did much in causing the surrender of the Southern 
armies. 

This strangely isolated battle, in which a combined army and navy 
force attacked an immense work that was defended by its garrison 
alone, has many features that are scarcely known in the annals of 
modern warfare. Still, this most brilliant and dramatic event was 
largely overshadowed by the great closing battles of the long contest, 
and even at this late day new explanations are set forth to show that 
it is one thing to storm such a fort, get possession of one of its bastions 
with several traverses, and quite another to capture its garrison that 
defends the interior of the stronghold inch by inch for seven long 
hours. 

As a participant in both the successful and unsuccessful expeditions 
against this famous fort, having served on the staff of Brevet Major- 
General Adelbert Ames, who commanded the division of attack, I 
held a position that enabled me to know what happened at this time, 
and to form a judgment on many questions that have arisen since the 
capture. I believe that each one who took part in the leading battles, 
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sieges, and expeditions of the war should state the facts as they appear 
to him, in order that the truths of history may be developed ; not to 
foment controversy, but to aid those who wish to learn the true history 
of those times. With this spirit I propose to set down some facts 
that relate more particularly to the movements of the army before 
Fort Fisher. 

Before proceeding .to the more important part of this paper I 
desire incidentally to refer to the subject of the failure of the explosion 
of the “ powder-boat,” which has been the source of so much ridicule 
and criticism of General Butler. 

“We all believed in it from the admiral down,” says Lieutenant- 
Commander Parker in a paper lately read before the New York Com- 
mandery of the Loyal Legion, ‘but when it proved so laughable a 
failure, we of the navy laid its paternity upon General Butler.” 

This is a very frank admission, for the truth is that in looking 
about for a scape-goat for the failure, Butler was seriously charged with 
the fiasco. The general’s plan was to run the powder-boat on shore 
before firing it, and at a time when the army was near enough to take 
advantage of any damage that might be done. It was not carried out. 
The navy, that had full charge of the affair, exploded the powder in 
the early part of the night, which was an error of itself, and then 
again, on account of the faulty arrangement for ignition, but a small 
part of the powder was burnt. General Butler knew nothing of the 
explosion until it was over. 

It is not generally known that although General Butler accom- 
panied the expedition as commanding general of the Department of 
Virginia and North Carolina, still, Major-General Godfrey Weitzel was 
in actual command of the troops by order of General Grant, and upon 
Weitzel and Lieutenant-Colonel Cyrus B. Comstock, United States 
Engineers of head-quarters of the armies of the United States, rests the 
responsibility for the withdrawal of the military forces. But I will 
waive this position, which may be called technical, to state the facts. 

While the army was storm-bound in Beaufort, North Carolina, 
where it had been driven for coal and water, Admiral Porter attacked 
Fort Fisher. The War and Navy Departments had determined that 
a combined attack of the two branches of the service was necessary 
for the reduction of the fort. Porter made a purely naval attack on 
December 24. What would the country have said if Butler, while 
lying off New Inlet waiting for the navy, as he did, during the first 
days of the beautiful weather which preceded the storm, had deter- 
mined to take advantage of it and attack? The navy had no more 
right to attack without the presence of the army than the army would 
have had to attack in the absence of the navy. 

After ordering his transports to follow him, Butler, who had heard 
of the operations of the navy, started for and arrived off New Inlet 
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between four and five o’clock in the afternoon, in time to see the end 
of the first day’s bombardment. 

A staff-officer was sent on board the flag-ship “Malvern” by 
Butler to confer with Porter, but the admiral returned word that he 
was too much fatigued to give him audience, but would receive General 
Weitzel and Colonel Comstock in the morning. A brigade of Ames’s 
division were the first troops to land, at a point two miles and a half 
north of the fort. This brigade was immediately formed and marched 
towards the fort along the sea-beach. But it was soon evident that the 
surf was becoming heavier; already boats were swamped in their 
attempts to reach the shore. Curtis was ordered forward, but the day 
was fast drawing to an end. The fact is that the fort was not silenced 
by the fire of the navy on December 24 and 25, but its firing was so 
slow that the navy got the erroneous idea that it was silenced. “The 
fire of the fleet had been diffuse,” says Colonel Lamb, who commanded 
the fort, “not calculated to effect any particular damage, and so wild 
that at least one-third of the missiles fell into the river beyond the fort 
or in the bordering marshes.” 

“Tt was evident,” says Butler, in his report of December 25, 1864, 
“as soon as the fire of the navy ceased, because of darkness, that the fort 
was fully manned again, and opened with grape and canister upon our 
picket line.” It would have been temerity to order a charge at this 
time. Weitzel, however, was present with Curtis and could have 
ordered a charge if he so pleased. Even Curtis did not deem it wise to 
make an assault, although he had permission from Ames todoso. All 
the troops that had made a landing were pushing on through the 
deep sand to support Curtis. General Ames, who had gone on shore 
among the first men to land, displayed his usual energy and dispatch 
and strained every nerve to get Pennypacker’s brigade up in time, but 
it could not be accomplished. The night was dark and the storm that 
was coming up might drive off the navy and the transports, and the 
small body of our troops that had been landed would then fall into the 
hands of the rebels, There was no hope for immediate re-enforcements, 
for the now furious surf had cut off all communication with the fleet. 

Butler requested Weitzel and Comstock, who had reported the 
condition of things on shore, to return, examine the ground, and 
decide if an assault were possible. ‘To me,” he said, “it does not 
look possible, but Iam unwilling to give it up.” These two officers 
reported against the assault. 

General Butler says, “I sent to him [Admiral Porter] and asked 
what could be done. He sent me word that he had not an hour’s 
ammunition, and that he must go into Beaufort to replenish his ships.” 
(Report of Committee on the Conduct of the War.) 

In causing the withdrawal of the troops Butler acted under the 
advice of two engineer officers, than whom no more skilled and learned 
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members of their profession then held commissions in the United 
States army. 

“T went back to General Butler,” says Weitzel, “and told him I 
considered it would be murder to order an attack on that work with 
that force. I understood Colonel Comstock to agree with me perfectly, 
and General Butler has since said he did. I am fully satisfied, from 
all I have heard since ; from the result of the second attack and every- 
thing else,—I am fully satisfied that I did my duty there.” (See 
Report of Committee on the Conduct of the War.) 

“The failure of the expedition,” says General Butler, “ was owing 
to the delay of the navy in Beaufort, the exploding of the powder-boat 
before the troops got there to take advantage of the effect of it, what- 
ever it was, the refusal of Admiral Porter to run by the fort, and the 
failure of the bombardment to silence the fire of the fort on the land- 
front. . . . I believe my withdrawal from Fort Fisher to face the 
calumny which has rolled its waves over me, and which I calmly 
looked in the face when. I made my decision to withdraw my troops, 
was the best and bravest act of my life.” 

The Committee on the Conduct of the War gave the subject a 
thorough examination. The testimony covers two hundred and sixty 
pages of printed matter, and after mature deliberation the Committee 
found as follows : “In conclusion, your Committee would say, from all 
the testimony before them, that the determination of General Butler 
not to assault the fort seems to have been fully justified by all the facts 
and circumstances then known or afterwards ascertained.” 

Whatever may be a just criticism of the distinguished officers who 
commanded our forces on land and sea on the first expedition against 
Fort Fisher; as to whether a proper co-operation between army and 
navy existed ; whether the troops that had been landed in the face of 
a Confederate division, that threatened to attack them in their rear if 
they advanced in the direction of the fort, and although afterwards cut 
off, as they were for two days, from transports and fleet by surf and 
storm, should have been ordered to charge during that night or at early 
dawn against this immense work, whose ramparts were remanned when 
the firing of the navy ceased, are questions that have caused some dis- 
cussion among military and naval men; but while this is true, there 
is, however, another view of this most important movement upon 
which all minds seem to agree. I refer, of course, to the fact that the 
Butler-Porter expedition constituted a thorough and careful reconnois- 
sance of the fort and all its approaches. While the navy had an 
opportunity to test the strength of the work and the power of its guns, 
the troops that had been landed and pushed by General Ames to a 
point near the work were enabled not only to learn the conformation 
of the ground but to discover, as will be seen, the weak part, if not 


_the key to the fortification itself. 
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General Alfred H. Terry, who had been placed in command of the 
army branch of the second expedition after the removal of General 
Butler from his command, was an officer of experience and ability. 
To him is due the credit of having, from the outset to the close of the 
movement, established a harmony of action between the army and 
navy that was so necessary to success. He and Porter seemed to pull 
together as well as if they had been within speaking distance of each 
other ; in fact, during the action an army signal-officer was stationed 
on the “ Malvern,” Porter’s flag-ship, in communication with one on 
shore at General Terry’s head-quarters. In addition to these arrange- 
ments there were other genera] signals agreed upon and followed. 
Terry had detailed instructions from general army head-quarters. He 
effectively carried them out. 

The men who composed the army force on the second expedition 
were picked from soldiers who had seen considerable field service. No 
one who had any disability was allowed on the transports. Terry’s 
force consisted of three thousand three hundred men of the Second 
Division, Twenty-Fourth Army Corps, under command of Brigadier- 
General Adelbert Ames (afterwards brevet major-general United States 
Volunteers); the same number from the Third Division, Twenty-fifth 
Army Corps, Brigadier-General Charles J. Paine; and the Sixteenth 
New York Independent Battery with four 3-inch guns, commanded by 
Captain R. L. Lee. In addition to these troops that were on the first 
expedition there were fourteen hundred men of the Second Brigade, 
First Division, Twenty-fourth Army Corps, Colonel J. C. Abbott ; 
Seventh New Hampshire Volunteers; and Light Battery E, Third 
United States Artillery, with six 12-pounder guns, under command of 
Lieutenant John R. Myrick. There was also a siege-train with a de- 
tail from the First Connecticut Heavy Artillery,.under command of 
Captain William T. Pride, and a detachment of engineers from the 
Fifteenth New York, under Lieutenant H. S. O’Keefe, for service in 
case a gradual approach was determined upon. 

At four o’clock on the morning of the 6th of January the trans- 
ports sailed from Hampton Roads. During the day a severe storm 
arose, which greatly impeded their movements; but on the 8th they 
arrived at the rendezvous off the coast of North Carolina, although many 
were damaged by the gale. The weather continued unfavorable, and 
it was not until the 12th that the combined force arrived off Federal 
Point ; the disembarkation was deferred until the following morning. 

At daylight on the 13th of January Porter formed his fleet in 
three lines, and stood in close to the beach to cover the landing. The 
“ Brooklyn,” the double-enders, and other gunboats opened fire on the 
woods directly in the rear of the position upon which it was decided to 
land the troops. The first troops landed on the beach about three 
miles north of New Inlet. Pickets were thrown out in every direc- 
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tion. The enemy did not make any opposition to this movement. 
During this day eight thousand five hundred men were landed,with 
forty rounds of ammunition in the cartridge-boxes and three hundred 
thousand additional rounds of small-arms ammunition, and six days 
hard bread in bulk. 

The landing was accomplished amid the greatest enthusiasm of the 
soldiers. Cheer upon cheer went up, clearly indicating their splendid 
morale. The surf gave some trouble at first, but it seemed to subside 
as the day progressed. This favorable condition of the surf continued 
through the three days of active operations which culminated in the 
accomplishment of the object of the expedition. 

Paine’s division of colored troops having disembarked was’ marched 
a short distance towards the fort and then directed across the peninsula 
to the Cape Fear River, in this way forming a defensive line facing 
Wilmington. These troops now threw up a strong intrenchment from 
the ocean to the river. Colonel Abbott’s brigade also formed a part of 
this line, and on the 14th, Captain Lee’s and Lieutenant Myrick’s bat- 
teries were also placed there in position. This line held Hoke’s division 
of Confederate troops, under command of Bragg, in check, and at no 
time, much to the surprise of the Federals, did this rebel division make 
any serious attempt to charge this defensive line, but seemed to rest 
paralyzed before it. This movement left General Ames’s division free 
to operate against the fort without any fear of an attack upon his rear. 

To this gallant young general, with his division numbering only 
three thousand five hundred men, was assigned the post of honor and 
danger, the tremendous task of assaulting and carrying by storm a per- 
manent fortification pronounced impregnable by the ablest engineers in 
the rebel army, and as the sequel shows it could not have been placed 
in worthier hands. 

All day and night of the 13th and 14th the navy continued such a 
ceaseless fire against the fort that it was impossible for its garrison to 
repair damages. The monitors and the “ Ironsides” bowled their 11- 
and 15-inch shells along the parapet, scattering a destructive storm of 
shrapnel in the darkness. The defenders of the fort lost heavily in 
killed and wounded, and this fact shows that the fire of the navy was 
much more effective than on the first expedition. 

On the afternoon of the 13th Ames directed the Forty-seventh New 
York Volunteers, Second Brigade, under command of Colonel Joseph 
M. McDonald, to cross the peninsula to the river, and under the pro- 
tection of its bank to push up skirmishers as near to the fort as possible. 
This movement was executed with difficulty, as it had to pass over a strip 
of marshy ground. The skirmishers were quite successful in silencing 
the gunners who were trying to serve the barbette guns on the parapet. 

Curtis with the First Brigade, however, had been selected by Ames 
for the advanced line, and on the morning of the 14th the Third New 
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York of this brigade was ordered to relieve Colonel McDonald. As 
this regiment marched across the open plateau it was fired upon by the . 
rebel steamer “ Chickamauga,” and a number of its men were killed 
and wounded. Colonel Weeks, commanding, lost his leg. This attack 
did not materially check the advance of Curtis, who pushed on to the 
river and captured a rebel flat-bottomed steam-transport laden with 
stores, that unwittingly came up to the dock at Craig’s Landing. ‘This 
brigade had been over this same ground on the first expedition and 
was familiar with it. It worked its way along the river-shore, taking 
advantage of its bank, that gave some protection, until it reached and 
captured the advance redoubt near the river and about half a mile 
from the main fort. This brigade met a determined resistance, the 
fort having thrown out a company of skirmishers and brought the 
guns to bear on our position, while we on our part picked off every 
man we could who appeared on the parapet. The fort was now thor- 
oughly invested. Preparations were being fast made for the bloody 
work of the morrow. In the evening Terry went aboard of the “ Mal- 
vern” and arranged the plans for the attack of the next day. 

The bright rays of the sun aided the besiegers to see the fort 
plainly. The land-face of Fort Fisher commenced about one hundred 
feet from the river with a half bastion and extended with a heavy 
curtain to a full bastion on the ocean side where it joined the sea-face. 
The outer slope was twenty feet high from the berme to the top of the 
parapet, which was not less than twenty-five feet thick. The revet- 
ment was five feet nine inches high from the floor of the gun-chambers. 
The guns were all mounted in barbette, on columbiad carriages; there 
was not a single casemate gun in the fort. Between the gun-chambers, 
containing one or two guns each (there were twenty guns on the land- 
face), there were heavy traverses, exceeding in size any known to engi- 
neers, to protect from an enfilading fire. They extended out some 
twelve feet on the parapet, and were twelve feet or more in height 
above the parapet, running back thirty feet or more. In each alter- 
nate traverse was a magazine or bomb-proof. Passage-ways or galleries 
penetrated the traverses in the interior of the work and under the gun- 
chambers, with openings on the interior plane. 

The sea-face fur one hundred yards from the northeast bastion was 
of the same massive character as the land-face. A crescent battery 
intended for four guns joined this. From this bomb-proof a series of 
batteries extended for three-quarters of a mile along the sea, connected 
with an infantry curtain. On this line was a bomb-proof electric 
battery connected with a system of subterra torpedoes. Farther along 
a mound battery sixty feet high was erected, with two heavy guns. 
This battery was one mile from the northeast bastion. At the ex- 
treme point of land was Battery Buchanan, four guns, its two 11-inch 
guns covering the approach by land. An advanced redoubt ‘with a 
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24-pounder was added after the attack by the forces under Butler and 
Porter on Christmas, 1864. A wharf for large steamers was near by. 
This battery was also intended to cover a retreat by water in case of 
capture of the fort. The fort was also protected by a system of sub- 
terra torpedoes extending across the peninsula, five to six hundred feet 
from the land-face, and inside the torpedoes, about fifty feet from the 
berme of the work, from the river-bank to the sea-shore, was a heavy 
palisade of sharpened logs nine feet high pierced for musketry, and 
so laid out as to have an enfilading fire on the centre, where there was 
a redoubt guarding a sally-port, from which two Napoleon guns were 
run out as occasion required. At the river end of the palisade was a 
deep and muddy slough, across which was a bridge, the entrance of the 
river road into the fort ; commanding this bridge was a Napoleon gun. 

Against this immense work, in maiay respects the strongest in 
America, the Second Division, Twenty-fourth Army Corps, was to be 
led by Brigadier-General Adelbert Ames, upon whom now devolved 
all responsibility of leadership in the desperate and bloody encounter 
that in a short time was to commence and not to end until after dark- 
ness had covered the earth for many hours. 

Scientific and literary education may assist a man to fill the require- 
ments of time and station, but at the foundation of all there must exist 
those qualities of heart, character, and imagination that alone give 
power to create, or to turn into success the great opportunities that 
come in life. This rare combination of human virtue, cultivated mind, 
and heroic bravery led to the favor of the gods in the distant past, and 
inspires the gratitude of the people in these prosaic times of ours. If 
there were demigods in days of yore, there were heroes in the age of 
the republic. There was as much honor, fidelity, and fortitude dis- 
played on the batttle-fields of the Civil War as in the conflicts over 
which history casts the glamour of its romance and chivalry. 

One of the most distinguished and meritorious characters that this 
later period produced is Brevet Major-General Adelbert Ames, then 
scarcely more than a boy. He is a cultivated gentleman and a dis- 


‘tinguished graduate of West Point. He entertains the highest con- 


ception of duty to the cause of national unity. He possesses a char- 
acter that combines perfect self-possession, chivalrous modesty, and 
courageous manhood. He has a high order of personal bravery and 
steadiness combined with soundness of judgment that make him 
naturally and pre-eminently a capable and aggressive leader. He was 
the beau-ideal of a division commander, and as such there was no more 
efficient and gallant officer in the armies of the Union. Every one who 
rode with him in battle soon discovered that Ames never hesitated to 
take desperate chances under fire. He seemed to have a life that was 
under some mystic protection. Although he never permitted anything 
to stand in his way, and never asked men to go where he would not go 
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himself, still his manner was always cool, calm, and gentlemanly. 
Under the heaviest fire, when men and officers were being stricken ‘ 
down around him, he would sit on his horse, apparently unmoved by 
singing rifle-ball, shrieking shot, or bursting shell, and quietly give his 
orders, which were invariably communicated in the most polite way, 
and generally in the form of a request. I often thought when I saw 
him under fire that if his leg were carried away by a round shot he 
would merely turn to some officer or soldier near by and quietly say, 
“ Will you kindly assist me from my horse ?” 

The outbreak of the Civil War found him a cadet at West Point. 
He was graduated with his class, and commissioned in a battery of 
regular artillery. At Bull Run, where he showed great gallantry, he 
was shot through the leg. He was soon promoted to the coloneley of 
a Main regiment and served in the Army of the Potomac. In the dis- 
astrous battle of Fredericksburg he led his regiment in the assault of 
Marye’s Heights, rendered almost impregnable by a stone wall, trenches, 
and batteries. He was soon promoted to be brigadier-general, and 
continued to serve in the field. It was a fortunate thing for the army 
before Fort Fisher and the country at large that this brilliant and 
gallant officer commanded the division that was destined to charge into 
the imminent deadly breach and over the walls of this Malakoff, to 
stand undaunted amid the crash and destruction of the heaviest artil- 
lery, the deadly work of the murderous rifle, and to lead his men into 
positions that seemed like a forlorn hope only at last to be rewarded 
with victory. 

January 15, 1865, proved to be a bright and beautiful day. The 
air was mild and balmy asa May day. The sun shed its bright rays 
upon a scene through a cloudless sky. What little wind there was, 
scented with the aroma of the pine-trees of the Carolinas, blew off 
shore, flattening the surf and ocean to a calm seldom seen on this coast. 
While the unruffled bosom of the sea glimmered in the morning sun- 
light and all nature seemed attuned to peace, the boys in blue on land 
and sea were not to have a day of rest. This mild, tranquil morning 
was in strange contrast with the storm of human conflict that was soon 
to burst forth. 

Early in the morning, Ames, at the head of Pennypacker’s and 
Bell’s brigades of his division, advanced towards the fort. Curtis, who 
was already at the outwork which had been gained the day before, was 
now ordered to advance against the fort, and to hold the position he 
might gain until the assault. He gallantly succeeded in pushing his 
brigade to within two hundred yards of the stronghold. In the for- 
mation of the brigade line the One Hundred and Seventeenth New 
York had the right towards the Cape Fear River ; the One Hundred 
and Twelfth New York the left, in the direction of the sailors, who 
were then forming on the sea-front. The distance from the left of this 
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line to the face of the fort was much greater than on the right and far 
more exposed ; the right being sheltered somewhat by a sand ridge to 
within a few rods of the stockade, which ran from the left half bastion 
to the river. There was an opening in the stockade through which 
the road from Wilmington passed. A bridge was here thrown across 
a low, marshy strip almost impassable and extended for some distance 
beyond the fort, and in front of the position held by the One Hundred 
and Seventeenth. This bridge and gate-way that proved so disastrous 
to the fort was protected by a single Napoleon gun. A company of the 
Thirteenth Indiana, from the Third Brigade, armed with Spencer rifles, 
and fifty volunteers of Curtis’s brigade, all under command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Lent, and accompanied by Captain Albert G. Lawrence, 
acting aide-de-camp, representing the division staff, and provided with 
shovels, now volunteered to go forward.in advance of Curtis’s line as 
skirmishers to pick off men who might appear on the fort, and to cut 
holes through the palisading with axes, with which they were also 
provided. A number of these men were directly in front of the gate- 
way, which has been called a sally-port. They rendered most im- 
portant service, and in the charge that soon followed, aided by Curtis’s 
men, shot down the artillerists who attempted to use the Napoleon gun. 
Over the bridge the stockade was reached, through which the pioneers 
cut holes near the bastion. It was along this river road, over this 
bridge, and through this opening around the west bastion that so many 
of our men afterwards gained the interior of the fort. 

The movement of putting Curtis’s brigade into position was plainly 
seen by the garrison, and the parapet was manned at once, the enemy 
opening with musketry and artillery regardless of the pitiless storm of 
shot and shell which belched from every gun of the navy on the fort. 
The Napoleon guns in the redoubt at the centre sally-port fired on our 
men at this time with grape and canister. The garrison had to leave 
the gun-chambers and stand on the parapet to fire on our men, who on 
their part threw themselves on the sand, and: threw up little trenches 
as soon as possible, using their hands, tin cups, or anything else that 
would aid them in their work. In the mean time they hugged the sand 
and fired as best they could. 

The Second Brigade, under command of Colonel Pennypacker, was 
now formed also in line of battle at a position of about five hundred 
yards from the fort, parallel to, and in rear of, the line formed by the 
First Brigade. The Third Brigade, under éommand of Colonel Bell, 
was formed in a similar manner about seven hundred yards from the 
fort. This column of brigades was manceuvred on the open sand 
plateau, directly in front of the land-face. It extended from a point 
opposite the west bastion to the east of the centre sally-port. The men 
were quickly in position, and then they threw themselves on the sand, 
and dug small rifle-pits for protection, as has already been described. 
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They were often directly over the subterra net-work of torpedoes placed 
in front of the fort, that fortunately for the Federal army did not ° 
explode,—the wires having been cut by shots from the navy. 

While these operations were taking place, General Terry and staff, 
and General Ames and staff, occupied the advance earth-work already 
described. It was situated near the river and about eight hundred 
yards from the fort. It was at this point that Terry made his head- 
quarters during the fight. From this position he could communicate 
with the navy and, at the same time, have a good view of the fort. 

General Ames gave a most minute and careful supervision to every 
detail of these preliminary manceuvres, not hesitating to go himself to 
direct the troops into proper positions and to correct and establish the 
lines of attack, although at each time he and his staff showed them- 
selves on this plateau of sand they became targets for the sharp-shooters 
stationed on the parapet and behind the palisading. It is difficult to 
understand how Ames went unscathed at this time while exposing 
himself, as he did, for he wore a brigadier-general’s dress-coat, and had 
made as careful a toilet as if he were going to review. 

While these operations of the army had been going on, a force 
of sailors and marines, numbering two thousand, were landed on the 
sea-beach, under command of Fleet Captain K. R. Breese. The head 
of this column had been pushed up to within a few hundred yards of 
the fort by means of a succession of small intrenchments and rifle-pits, 
behind which the men lay prone upon the sand, sheltering them- 
selves as best they might, while tongues of flame and puffs of smoke 
in their front plainly showed from whence the storm of lead that fell 
upon them arose. Although the navy kept up its terrific fire upon 
the fort, still, at no time was it entirely silenced. The “ Ironsides” and 
the monitors hurled forth their immense projectiles, the grand old 
frigates boomed out their heavy broadsides, and the gunboats poured 
in their whistling shots upon the doomed stronghold. 

The directions that Admiral Porter issued from the “ Malvern” to 
the sailors and marines were of a remarkable character. The sailors 
were to be “armed with cutlasses, well sharpened, and with revolvers,” 
and they were to “board the fort on the run in a seaman-like way.” 
The marines were to “ follow after, and when they gain the edge of the 
parapet they will lie flat and pick off the enemy in the works. The 
sailors will charge at once on the field-pieces in the fort and kill the 
gunners. The mouths of the bomb-proofs must be secured at once, 
and no quarter given if the enemy fire from them after we enter the 
fort. . . . If, when our men get into the fort, the enemy commence 
firing on Fort Fisher from the Mound, every three men will seize a 
prisoner, pitch him over the walls, and get behind the fort for protec- 
tion, or into the bomb-proofs.” (See pages 194 and 195, Report of Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War.) 
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Never before was such an order issued to brave men of war. It is 
beyond criticism because it is incomprehensible. This force of gallant 
sailors and marines should have been properly armed. It should have 
been put on shore the same day the army was landed, thus avoiding 
the undue haste that occurred. It should have been then placed under 
the direction and command of army officers, accustomed to handle men 
in field operations. These brave but unfortunate men were strung out, 
by a hurried movement under fire, along the sea-beach, with subdivi- 
sions of too small fronts, giving the movement, as seen from the river, 
almost the appearance of a charge by the flank. In fact, Captain Sel- 
fridge says that the formation was “ by the flank.” 

This famous “landing order” issued from the * Malvern,” from 
which a quotation has been made, and which gave the naval officers 
such minute and peculiar instructions as to the arming, landing, and 
handling the sailors and marines, has never been equaled as a blunder, 
except perhaps when the order was given to the Six Hundred to charge, 
while cannon on three sides of them “volleyed and thundered” at 
Balaclava. 

All preparation for the assault was now completed. From this 
moment to the close of the battle the whole direction, manceuvring, and 
fighting of the army force that operated directly against the fort de- 
volved on General Ames. “To him more than to any living soul is 
due the success of the assault, on account of the way he put the brigades 
in and kept them there until the final surrender.” 

During the entire battle of seven hours, Terry gave Ames but two 
orders,—one as Ames was about to leave the redoubt for the attack, and 
the other when it was nearly dark, and while he was directing the 
fighting of his division inside of the fort. 

The memory of Brevet Brigadier-General Charles A. Carleton, who 
was then serving as a captain and assistant adjutant-general on Ames’s 
staff, as well as my own, is perfectly clear as to what was said on this 
occasion. “I heard Terry’s last words to Ames,” says Carleton, “ be- 
fore we left that redoubt for the assault. 

“General Ames,” said Terry, ‘the signal agreed upon for the 
assault has been given.’ 

“¢ Have you ‘any special orders in regard to it? inquired Ames. 

“¢No,’ replied Terry ; ‘you understand the situation and what is 
desired to accomplish. I leave everything to your discretion.’ 

“T went to the rear at least twice,” says Carleton, “and saw Terry, 
reporting the condition of affairs as they were, and he told me he 
had no instructions for Ames, intimating that he left everything to his 
judgment.” ; 

On this order General Ames acted, and not only in general orders 
directing the movement of the several brigades, but in the successive 
steps of the prolonged struggle during the rest of the day. He it was 
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who directed the battle, sharing its exposures with his officers and men, 
and inspiring them with new courage by his coolness and self-possession. - 

General Ames was now ready to advance in order to direct and lead 
the assault. “Gentlemen, we will now go forward,” he quietly said to 
his staff. 

As soon as he and his staff appeared on the level place in front of 
the fort, the enemy selected this bunch of officers as a target. Ames, 
noticing this firing, said, ‘‘We had better separate somewhat from 
each other.” Before this could be done Captains Dawson and Keeler 
were hit,—Dawson dying of his wounds. Captain (afterwards Brevet 
Brigadier-General) A. G. Lawrence, aide-de-camp, had been instructed 
by General Ames to order Curtis’s brigade to charge. He was shot 
down, losing his arm and being otherwise severely wounded while 
placing a color on the parapet, which he was the first man to reach 
while accompanying Lent’s skirmishers. The writer of this paper 
received a severe contusion on the head, disenabling him for some time 
during the fight. Ames was thus left at the commencement of the 
battle with but two of his personal staff, Carleton and Matthews, and 
Carleton was the only one to accompany him when he entered the fort, 
and the only one not either killed or wounded during the assault. 

It was half-past three when the steam-whistles shrieked out the 
signal for the attack. Such vessels as could do so turned their guns 
upon the lower batteries, the others ceased firing. The troops and 
sailors darted forward, vying with each other to reach the parapet. 
The large guns of the fort were so injured that ‘few of them could be 
used against the national columns, but the garrison valiantly manned 
the parapet to resist the charge. 

Keeping close to the sea, the sailors and marines charged against 
the sea- and land-face of the northeast bastion with desperate valor ; 
but the marines seemed to fail properly to do the work of sharp- 
shooters according to instructions given them. A columbiad on the 
Mound Battery opened on this column, and the two Napoleon guns in 
the redoubt of the centre sally-port fired grape and canister into the 
fated ranks. The parapet now swarmed with rebel troops, who exposed 
themselves with reckless gallantry. They had until then largely 
reserved their musketry fire, but they now poured volley after volley 
into the faltering ranks of the sailors and marines, some of whom 
reached the berme and sprang up the slope of the fort. It was a grand 
spectacle while it lasted. The brave Lieutenants Preston and Porter 
were instantly killed. The numerous casualties did not at first check 
the exhibition of courage and nerve that seemed like madness, but 
soon the bravest began to fall back. The officers could not control the 
men, who, leaving several hundred of their comrades dead and dying 
under the walls of the fort, turned and ran, or took shelter under the 
slope and palisade of the fort. They were never rallied to charge 
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again, but some of them were put later in the day on the defensive 
line, to take the place of Abbott’s brigade and Blackman’s (Twenty- 
seventh United States) colored regiment, that were marched against the 
fort in the evening with the object of re-enforcing Ames. 

Simultaneously with the charge of the sailors the recumbent men 
of Curtis’s brigade sprang to their feet with a bound and charged for- 
ward with a wild cheer; many passing through the apertures in the 
palisade, across the dry ditch, and up to the parapet, the rest charging 
over the string-pieces of the bridge—the planks had been torn up—on 
the road that led around the left and rear of the fort.’ The left of this 
brigade was exposed to a severe enfilading fire, directed by General 
Whiting, who was present in the fort as a volunteer. These officers 
had scarcely ceased cheering at the repulse of the sailors when they 
were surprised to see Federal battle-flags on the left of their work. 
The ground over which the right of our column passed was marshy 
and difficult; sometimes the men sank waist-deep into the mire, and 
some of the wounded perished here. In fact, the Confederate comman- 
dant, Lamb, thought the marsh was impassable for troops. But it did 
not stop our men, who then rushed for the gate-way through the stock- 
ade, which extended from the bastion to the river. This entrance was 
covered by a Napoleon gun. Two reliefs of rebel gunners with their 
supports were shot down here before the enemy gave way at this point, 
but finally they could resist no‘ longer, and over the dead bodies in 
blue and gray the charging column entered the fort. A great advan- 
tage had been gained, and these soldiers now mounted the parapet from 
the inside and joined their comrades who had charged the front of the 
work. They soon had possession of the left bastion and three of the 
immense traverses. When the fourth gun-chamber was reached, our 
men met with a desperate resistance, for that portion of the garrison 
that had defeated the sailors was now turned against us. One of the 
most terrific series of hand-to-hand conflicts ever known in the annals 
of modern warfare now ensued, which only ended with the surrender 
of the work. 

The glory of this initial charge by which the fort was entered and 
a foothold gained which could not be broken is due to the steady valor 
of the First Brigade and its commander, General N. M. Curtis, now a 
member of Congress from New York. 

Thus we had gained a foothold; but our position was critical. 
Aside from the exposure from advancing over the field, the capture 
of the first traverses was the easiest part of the afternoon’s work, and 
the most quickly accomplished. To hold what we had gained tena- 
ciously and to advance with a wise audacity, in the face of a determined 
opposition, to the complete possession of a work still most formidable, 
was the difficult problem to be solved by General Ames and his gallant 
division. There was need not only of the valor of veteran troops, 
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well led by their immediate officers, but of the personal direction and 
the cool courage of the commander of the division, the man directly « 
responsible to his superiors and to the nation for the success of a 
struggle involving such vast interests. The nation should be thankful 
that we had the right man in the right place. 

Having advanced across the field with a coolness which elicted the 
admiration of officers and men, he was early in the fort, and constantly 
engaged, with characteristic quietness, in directing the disposition of 
his troops. 

The Second Brigade, commanded ‘by Colonel Galusha Pennypacker, 
which had moved into the position vacated by the First, was now 
ordered up by Ames. As they rose to their feet they met a murderous 
fire. The Forty-seventh New York, commanded by Colonel Joseph 
M. McDonald, held the left of the brigade line, somewhat to the 
east of the centre sally-port. As the men of this regiment moved 
forward its entire color-guard was swept away, every man being 
killed by a shot from a Napoleon gun in the redoubt at the sally- 
port. A gréat number of this brigade gained the fort by passing 
through the openings in the palisading made by the navy fire and over 
the parapet, but the Two Hundred and Third Pennsylvania, that held 
the right, and some others entered the work around the left bastion. 
At this juncture Colonel Pennypacker was so severely wounded that 
his life was despaired of for many months. 

The contest continued for the fourth traverse. These two brigades 
were somewhat mingled in the fighting on the parapet, but temporary 
formations were made and rushes followed. The contestants fired into 
each other’s faces. The Confederate Whiting was plainly seen leading 
and encouraging his men to action. It was at this time he came face 
to face with some Federal soldiers. They called on him to surrender. 
“Go to h , you Yankee !” he replied, and tried to get away. 
He was shot down, and died several months afterwards in New York 
harbor. 

Ames now sent Carleton to order up the Third Brigade, commanded 
by Colonel Louis Bell, which had been moved up to this position just 
occupied by Pennypacker. Carleton directed the column obliquely 
towards the right so it could enter around the left bastion. Bell’s 
manly form was seen at the head of his column as it darted over the 
famous bridge—which had been repaired by replacing the planks— 
and in this way entered the fort. But it was his last charge, for at 
this point the noble soldier fell mortally wounded. The greater part 
of the brigade was now directed across the interior plane of the fort 
against the rear and inside of the sea-face. Some of the men joined 
the troops on the parapet, where the fighting continued for the immense 
traverses, which were forts of themselves. The ground inside the fort 
over which the Third Brigade had to charge was obstructed by the 
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débris of barracks and magazines. The enemy was also sheltered by 
an old work, which was used as a breastwork, and took advantage of 
every object that would afford cover. When Colonel Bell fell, Colonel 
Alonzo Alden took command of the brigade, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
James A. Colvin led the One Hundred and Sixty-ninth New York, which 
was the leading regiment in this charge. Colonel Colvin explains the 
difficulty that existed in making an advance against the enemy, who were 
firing from the sea-face, from the openings, from the galleries that ran 
along both sides of the fort, from the old interior work, from the maga- 
zine, from the débris of buildings, from the barracks, and from the hos- 
pital. It was desperate work. To make it worse, if that were possible, 
Lamb, the Confederate commander, went to the Mound Battery and 
turned two of its guns on the column in the fort. In this way this 
column received a concentric fire of musketry as well as an artillery 
fire on its flank. Not only did the Mound guns open, but the guns 
of Battery Buchanan poured in shot on the western end of the work, 
at one time killing friend and foe alike. When Lamb returned from 
the Mound he brought back with him more than a hundred of his 
garrison and threw them in front of those already engaged. 

A large number of the traverses of the land-face had been taken, 
the interior plane had been occupied, but Fort Fisher was not captured. 
The Third Brigade was within one hundred feet of the breastworks 
inside the fort. Lamb saw he must make an heroic effort or all 
was lost. He massed what men he could gather, including those he 
brought from the Mound ; he called upon them to follow him, but as he 
gave the command he fell seriously wounded and was carried to the rear. 

Outside the circle of flame and smoke the sun was seen setting in 
a flood of rosy light; men were gladdened at the sight, hoping that the 
fighting would now cease. 

At this time the herculean General Curtis, who had been fighting 
with his men all the afternoon, approached General Ames, who was 
then standing on the interior plane of the fort some little distance from 
the left bastion. Ames was engaged in giving some general instruc- 
tions as to the battle, when Curtis suddenly threw up his arms and fell 
to the ground. He had been struck in the eye by a fragment of shell 
fired from Battery Buchanan. Carleton sprang to his relief, and picked 
up his sword, which he carried during the rest of the fight. Curtis was 
borne from the fort, not to die, however, for in a few hours he heard 
the shouts of victory. 

At last Ames stood within this circuit of fire amid the fragments of 
his division; every brigade and almost all of the regimental com- 
manders had fallen, as well as most of his personal staff, so that for 
necessary and temporary duty substitutes for the‘latter had to be taken 
from the most available officers at hand. Ames, who had entered the 
fort at the head of the Second Brigade, remained there fighting with 
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his men until the close of the action. He had been made particularly 
conspicuous by the prominent and advanced position he occupied. . 
There he stood among his troops. No advice to retreat, no suggestion 
to postpone the engagement until the following morning, found a lis- 
tening ear with him. “Advance! Drive the enemy from the works!” 
were his repeated orders. To his determined bravery, tenacity, and 
skill on this occasion the country owes more than to that of any other 
one officer either in the army or navy. 

It was now quite dark, but the battle was not ended. At some points 
the different brigades were mixed up. Here it was a soldiers’ fight. 
The men would wait until there were enough together for a charge, 
then some officer would form them into line, and they would rush up a 
traverse and over; when they came against the enemy it was cold steel 
or the butt of a gun. At other places the contending forces would 
blaze away into the darkness. They would throw themselves on the 
ground and then come alternately crawling or running for position. 
Hoarse voices were shouting orders, and from the huge round traverses, 
that looked like great sea-billows toppling over to engulf all before 
them, shadowy forms of friend and foe were seen in confused masses, 

While the first assault of the combined forces was progressing, the 
fire of the navy ceased; but after the repulse of the sailors and 
marines it was recommenced. At first it was directed at the southern 
portion of the sea-face, including the Mound and Battery Buchanan ; 
but later on the fire was changed so as to include a large part of the 
land-face. It was attempted to fire on the traverses in front of sour 
men and not yet occupied by them. It was too close work, certainly 
for night-firing, and the consequence was that many of the shells fell 
in the traverses held by the Federals, killing and wounding them by 
the score. The enemy still kept up an impetuous resistance, and would 
not permit darkness to put an end to hostilities. They continued the 
fire from the Mound of the interior of the fort, while the navy main- 
tained its fire as described, both navy and Confederate shot falling in 
many places amid friend and foe. The bursting of shell, the rattling 
of musketry, shouts of the men, groans of the woundéd, all went to 
make up a perfect pandemonium. In the midst of this scene Ames 
sent an officer to Terry to signal the fleet to cease firing on the land- 
face. The request was complied with. 

A lieutenant of the Two Hundred and Third Pennsylvania, who had 
had his leg shattered by a shot from the Confederates, was lying in one of 
the gun-chambers, when a shell from the navy tore off his arm. “ For 
God’s sake,” he exclaimed, “take me out of here!” The poor fellow 
did not live to be carried from the fort. The scene at this time was 
indescribably horrible. ‘ Great cannon were broken in two, and over 
their ruins were lying the dead ; others partly buried in graves dug by 
the shells which had slain them.” The outlines of the work could 
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now and then be seen by the flash of exploding shell or blaze of mus- 
ketry, but indistinct as the creation of some hideous dream. A soldier 
was shot in the head by a rifle-ball. There was no outcry; simply a 
spirt of blood and all was over. “ Poor fellow,” said his comrade 
next to him, “who will be next?” Death does not always come 
in this way, for there arose now and then an agonizing clamor of 
wounded men, who were writhing in the sand, beseeching, in heart- 
rending accents, those near them to end their suffering. The dead cer- 
tainly, and perhaps the wounded, do not count for much on a battle- 
field. A color-bearer had fallen, and though choked by blood and 
sand, he murmured, “I am gone. Take the flag.” An officer who 
had been shot through the heart retained nearly an erect position ; he 
seemed leaning against a gun-carriage. Some lay face downward, with 
their faces in the sand, and others who had been near each other when 
a shell exploded had fallen in a confused mass, forming a mingled heap 
of broken limbs and mangled bodies, At times a grim and uncanny 
humor seizes a wounded man. Lawrence, of Ames’s staff, lay on his 
back ; one arm had been amputated, and the other arm as well as his 
neck was pierced by rifle-balls. He had told the chaplain to write his 
father that he could not live. Seeing me approach, he motioned me to 
lean over him, and when I had done so, he whispered, as he held up 
the stump of his amputated arm, “Isn’t this a devil of a bob-tail 
flush?” ‘These are some of the scenes of this human battle-field. 

At eight o’clock the garrison seemed to weaken: its firing was not 
so tapid. Whether this was caused from want of ammunition or ex- 
haustion could not at first be determined. The Third Brigade, now 
commanded by Colonel Alden, did not cease to press the enemy across 
the plane, while the other brigades were fighting on the parapet. About 
this time General Ames, wishing to make “assurance doubly sure,” 
sent to General Terry for re-enforcements. He immediately forwarded 

‘Colonel Abbott’s brigade (and Blackman’s Twenty-Seventh United 
States Colored Regiment, which did not enter the fort), which arrived 
at the bridge and left bastion at quarter to nine in the evening. 

These re-enforcements could not well be used in the hand-to-hand 
conflict for the traverses. Nor did it seem advisable to throw them 
across the interior plane towards the rear of the sea-face of the work, 
for here the Second Brigade had been checked during the day, mainly 
because of the obstructions presented by ruined barracks, lumber, and 
other rubbish, and which would have inevitably thrown any force into 
confusion in attempting to pass over the ground at night. Bearing 
these facts in mind, General Ames ordered Colonel Abbott to move 
his command by flank between the palisading and the foot of the land- 
face of the work till the head of the column should reach the angle of 
the fort, then facing to the right, go over the fort in line of battle. 
The darkness and noise made this movement practicable. 
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When Colonel Colvin, who commanded the leading regiment of 
Ames’s Third Brigade, heard that Abbott was coming, he in friendly 
emulation called on the men to drive the rebels out of their works 
before the re-enforcements could arrive. At nine o’clock, however, a 
general assault was made, and the garrison of the fort fell back in 
retreat along the sea-face, the rear-guard keeping the Union forces 
engaged as they advanced in the darkness as far as Battery Buchanan. 

The writer of this paper, who had partially recovered from his hurt, 
had taken charge of the movement of Abbott’s brigade towards the 
retiring enemy by order of General Ames. Skirmishers were thrown 
out as the brigade followed the retreating garrison. As we approached 
near Battery Buchanan the writer, who was some distance in advante 
of Colonel Abbott and staff, dimly saw the forms of two men in his 
front. Up to this time—about ten o’clock—we did not know at what 
moment we might be fired upon, or whether the retreat to Battery 
Buchanan meant surrender or not. These men just referred to, who 
proved to be Major James H. Hill and Lieutenant George D. Parker, 
of Colonel Lamb’s staff, challenged him ; when they learned they were 
speaking to a staff-officer of General Ames, they stated that they wished 
to surrender, and asked what the terms would be. They were informed 
that no conditions could be extended. One of these officers then said, 
“General Whiting and Colonel Lamb are lying seriously wounded 
behind the battery, and we ask that our own men be allowed to carry 
them back to Fort Fisher.” They were informed that there did not 
seem to be any objection to this course, but that the entire disposition 
of these two wounded officers and the other prisoners would be left to 
the discretion of Colonel Abbott. The writer then asked to be con- 
ducted to Whiting and Lamb, whom he found lying on the exterior 
slope of Battery Buchanan. He asked these officers for their swords, 
but some one standing by said that they had been thrown into the sea. 
He did not stop to investigate what had been done with them, and 
ordering Abbott to take charge of the prisoners and arms, he mounted 
a horse he had found near by and rode back to the fort and reported 
the formal surrender to General Ames. Cheer upon cheer now rang 
out on the night air; the fact of the capture of the fort was signaled 
to the fleet. The naval vessels sent up rockets in celebration of the 
glorious event. In the excitement of the moment the killed, the dying, 
and the wounded were apparently forgotten. 

Consequent to the fall of Fort Fisher the enemy, during the nights 
of the 16th and 17th, blew up Fort Caswell, and abandoned both it 
and their extensive works on Smith’s Island, at Smithsville and Reeve’s 
Point, and all the works erected to defend Fort Fisher. 

There were found one hundred and sixty-nine pieces of artillery, 
two thousand stand of small-arms, commissary stores, and full supplies 
of ammunition. The prisoners numbered one hundred and twelve 
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commissioned officers and nineteen hundred and seventy-one enlisted 
men. (See General Terry’s Report.) 

The sacrifices of the army, navy, and marine corps in killed and 
wounded amounted to eight hundred men. The rebel loss was trifling 
compared to ours. 

In the language of General Ames, “‘The names of every officer 
and man engaged in this desperate conflict should be mentioned.” 
Space will not allow the full recital of the sacrifices and acts of heroism 
of that eventful day. 

“Of General Ames,” says General Terry, i in his official report of 
the battle, “I have already spoken in a letter recommending his pro- 
motion. He commanded all the troops engaged, and was constantly 
under fire. His great coolness, good judgment, and skill were never 
more conspicuous than on this assault.” 

Colonels Curtis, Pennypacker, Bell, and Abbott, the brigade com- 
manders, led them with the utmost gallantry. 

On the second expedition the fleet was handled with perfect skill, 
and the firing was most effective. Every request made by Terry of 
Porter was cheerfully complied with, and the utmost harmony existed 
between them from the outset to the close of the battle. 

The assault of the sailors and marines although it failed, un- 
doubtedly contributed to the success of the army. This repulse occu- 
pied but a very short time. The enemy had not time to cheer on 
account of its temporary victory before it had to turn its entire force 
against the army, which it engaged in a hand-to-hand fight for seven 
hours, and during which time the sailors took no part in the fighting, 
and strange as it may appear, no attempt was made to rally them to 
renew their effort to “ board the fort in a seaman-like manner.” 

In the uncertain light of the early dawn our exhausted men could 
be seen, with here and there one of the enemy of whom no notice had 
been taken, lying on the sand wrapped in their blankets where they 
had lain down the night before, just where they found themselves after 
the fight, whether they had joined their own regiments or not. They 
did not stir, but lay like corpses with their bronzed faces rigid in 
the slumber of sheer exhaustion. To arouse them from this death-like 
sleep they had to be shaken, when with haggard eyes they arose like 
beings summoned against their wills from pleasant dreams. 

In the northeast angle of the fort was the reserve magazine. It 
was a frame structure twenty by sixty feet and six feet high, covered 
with eighteen feet or more of sand well turfed, and contained probably 
thirteen thousand pounds of powder. It made an artificial mound 
most inviting to a wearied soldier, and after the fight Colonel Alden’s 
One Hundred and Sixty-ninth New York Regiment found itself near 
it. The members of this regiment laid themselves there for rest. Two 
sailors who had wandered into the fort, and who, it is said, had drunk of 
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brandy found in the hospital, were seen to enter the magazine. The next 
moment the green mound blew up, killing some two hundred Federal 
soldiers and some Confederates. The entire structure, with a dull, 
heavy sound that shvok the surrounding country, went up into the air 
like an immense water-spout, with timbers, débris, and human forms 
flying against the sky. Telegraph-wires between a bomb-proof near 
this magazine gave rise to the belief that it had been purposely ex- 
ploded from the opposite shore, but an official investigation traced it to 
the sailors. 

The writer wishes to draw attention to the fact that Whiting and 
Lamb, through staff-officers, requested to be taken back to the fort after 
the battle. They would not have made this request if they had known 
the magazine was to be exploded the next morning. Certainly if the 
magazine was to have been exploded they would have known it. 

By a providential change of mind the life of General Ames was 
spared from this catastrophe, as he had at one time decided to establish 
his head-quarters for the rest of the night, after the surrender, in a 
small out-building on the very spot of this explosion. 

Admiral Porter’s theory in relation to the force necessary to capture 
the fort seems to have been that after the navy had bombarded it any 
land force could successfuly assault it,and when it reached the parapet, 
the garrison would capitulate. Porter makes use of the following lan- 
guage in describing the events of the first expedition: “ Until late in 
the day of the 26th the fort lay at our mercy, and if the men had not 
been brought off the rebels would have surrendered when they marched 
up and the navy opened fire.” (See Report of Committee on the Conduct 
of the War, page 78.) ... “They [the forts] were so blown up, 
burst up, and torn up that the people inside had no intention of fight- 
ing any longer. . . . Never was a fort that invited soldiers to walk in 
and take possession more plainly than Fort Fisher. ... We have 
shown the weakness of this work. It can be taken at any moment in 
one hour’s time.” (See Report of Secretary of Navy, page 51.) 

To the superficial observer the final capture of the fort might seem 
to prove the correctness of these views, but it establishes the contrary. 
It has been shown by the experience of the second expedition that 
assaulting the fort was but a small part of the work to be done, for 
after the troops had gained the inside and rear of the land- and sea-face 
of the fort, the fight, which partook of the nature of a battle of in- 
fantry against infantry, continued for over seven hours. This great 
fact has been lost sight of by those who believe that the engineer 
officers showed a lack of judgment on the first expedition. Porter, 
however, afterwards changed his mind on the subject of the strength 
of the fort and the forces necessary to carry it. In his testimony be- 
fore the Committee on the Conduct of the War (see page 190) he 
says, “I have since visited Fort Fisher and the adjoining works, and 
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find their strength greatly beyond what I had conceived. An engineer 
might be excusable in saying they could not be captured except by 
regular siege. I wonder even now how it was done. The work, as I 
said before, is really stronger than the Malakoff Tower, which defied 
so long the combined power of France and England.” 

All honor to the officers and men on land and sea, who, disheartened 
by no defeat, discouraged by no obstacle, appalled by .no danger, 
neither paused nor swerved until the national colors floated over the 
ramparts of Fort Fisher, and the gate-way of the Confederacy to the 
outer world was closed. 

While the events that have just been described were taking place 
before Fort Fisher, Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton, who had 
been at Savannah, Georgia, in conference with General Sherman, was 
returning north on the steamer “Spaulding ;” on the day following the 
capture of the port he arrived off New Inlet, and called on Admiral 
Porter and General Terry, who had gone on board the “ Malvern,” and 
then learned of this brilliant achievement of the army and navy. 
After receiving the information imparted to him by Admiral Porter 
as to the navy and by General Terry as to the army, he proceeded to 
Fortress Monroe. On his arrival at that place he sent a dispatch to 
the President. This famous telegram, which recites the movements 
and action of the army as inspired, communicated, and dictated by 
Alfred H. Terry to Edwin M. Stanton, and that portion of it that 
describes the army operations, discloses its source as clearly as if it had 
been signed by Terry himself. 

The Secretary’s dispatch to the President is marked “ Official.” It is 
dated Fortress Monroe, Tuesday, 10 a.M., January 17, 1865. This was 
the first official statement that reached the people, and the names it 
contains became impressed on the public mind, and although it may 
be searched throughout, the name of Adelbert Ames will not be found. 
Every name appears in the following extracts that is mentioned in the 


dispatch to the President: 
EXTRACTS. 


“The rebel flag of Fort Fisher was delivered to me on board the 
steamer ‘ Spaulding,’ off that place, yesterday morning, January 16, by 
Major-General Terry. An acknowledgment and thanks for their 
gallant achievement was given in your name to Admiral Porter and 
General Terry, from whom the following particulars were obtained.” 

* * 


* * * * * * 
“ A reconnoissance was made by General Terry on Saturday.” 
* * * * * * * * 


“The front was assaulted at the hour mentioned by a column of 
seamen and marines, eighteen hundred strong, under command of 


Captain Breese.” 
* * * * * * * * 
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“The assault on the other and most difficult side of the fort was 
made by a column of three thousand troops of the old Tenth Corps, - 
led by Colonel Curtis, under the immediate supervision of General Terry.” 

* * * * * * * * 

“ Admiral Porter contributed to the success of the assaulting column 
by signals between himself and General Terry at brief intervals.” 

* * * * * * * * : 

“ At about ten o’clock at night the enemy were entirely driven 
from the fort, forced down towards Federal Point, followed by a brigade 
of our troops, and about twelve o’clock at night General Whiting 
surrendered himself and his command to General Terry.” 

* * * » * * * * 

“Colonel Curtis was severely but not mortally wounded. Colonel 
Bell died of his wounds Monday morning. Colonel J. W. Moore and 

_ Lieutenant-Colonel Lyman were killed. Colonel Pennypacker was 
badly wounded, also Lieutenant-Colonel Coan.” 

* *” * * * * * * 

“General Leroy reported to Surgeon-General Barnes that he had 
ample provision of surgeons,” etc. 

* * * * * * * * 

“‘ How the explosion occurred was not known; but General Terry 
believed it was occasioned by accident or neglect.” 

* x * * . * * * * 

“General Hoke’s division, reported as five thousand, was at Wil- 
mington. . . . A demonstration was made by General Hoke against 
our defensive line.” 

* * . * * * * * 

“ Their respective commanders, Admiral Porter and General Terry, 
vied in their commendation of each other. Each seemed more anxious 
to do justice to the other than to claim anything for himself.” 

*” * * * *x * * * 

“General Beauregard, a few days before, pronounced [the fort] 
impregnable.” 

* * * *x * + * * 

“General Whiting had three wounds in the thigh. Colonel Lamb 
also, who had gone into the fort with re-enforcements and to relieve 
General Whiting on Sunday, is wounded.” 

The history of the Civil War does not afford a parallel to the 
successful assault on Fort Fisher, and of course no other war had, 
for in no war till the Crimean had the system of earth-work defenses 
been tested, and in the Crimea there is no instance of a successful 
assault upon any work till it had been regularly approached by 
elaborate and protracted siege operations. For the first time a really 
formidable earth-work was carried by a direct assault, and in a military 
view, therefore, the storming of Fort Fisher is probably entitled to be 
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reckoned the most brilliant, as it surely was the most remarkable, 
victory of the war. 

From the facts that have been set down on this paper, does it not . 
occur to the sense of justice of the reader that Terry, in failing to ac- 
knowledge Ames’s services, and by suppressing his name in the recital 
that was about to go before the country, and possibly make a wrong 


. impression that only history could correct, did a great injustice to a 


gallant officer? If Terry had stated that the fighting and leadership 
of the troops had devolved on Ames, who led the charge over the walls 
of Fort Fisher with his division and remained fighting with it, and the 
other troops that were sent to him, until the close of the action, he 
(Terry) would have told a plain and truthful tale; but when he put 
his own name forward as personally supervising the conflict—except 
within the scope of his action as already stated—he did a wrong to the 
actual hero of the fight, whose name should be a household word 
throughout the land. 

While there was an irony in the fate of the officer who was shot by 
an Indian and had his name spelt incorrectly in the newspapers, there 
was a refinement of injustice in the suppression of the name and deeds 
of Adelbert Ames in the recital of the capture of Fort Fisher, signed 
by the Secretary of War and inspired and dictated by the general com- 
manding. 

Terry’s information and description given to Stanton was like a 
representation of Hamlet with the rdle of Hamlet omitted. 

In Major-General Terry’s official report of the battle, which was 
sent to the adjutant-general of the army, he says of General Ames, 
“T have already spoken in a letter recommending his promotion. He 
commanded all the troops engaged and was constantly under fire. His 
great coolness, good judgment, and skill were never more conspicuous 
than on this assault.” 

This report to the adjutant-general of the army was not the one 
he gave to Secretary Stanton in person, and must not be confounded 
with it. 

The report in person to the great War Secretary went blazing forth 
to the whole world, and was known of all men; the other report went 
direct to a pigeon-hole in the War Department. 


( Oficial.) 


FROM SECRETARY STANTON TO THE PRESIDENT. 


(From the New York Times, Thursday, January 19, 1866.) 
‘‘ ForTREss Monrog, Tuesday, January 17, 1865, 10 p.m. 
“The rebel flag of Fort Fisher was delivered to me on board the 
steamer ‘Spalding,’ off that place, yesterday morning, January 16, by 
Major-General Terry. An acknowledgment and thanks for their gal- 
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lant achievement was given in your name to Admiral Porter and 
General Terry, from whom the following particulars were obtained: - 
The troops arrived off Fort Fisher Thursday night; Friday they were 
all landed under cover of a heavy fire from the squadron. A recon- . 
noissance was made by General Terry on Saturday. A strong defen- 
sive line against any of the enemy’s forces coming from Wilmington 
was established on Saturday, and held by four thousand men, chiefly 
colored troops, and an assault was determined on. The assault was 
made on Sunday afternoon at half-past three o’clock. 

“‘ The sea-front of the fort had been greatly damaged and broken 
by a continuous and terrible fire of the fleet for three days, and the 
front was assaulted at the hour mentioned by a column of seamen and 
marines, eighteen hundred strong, under command of Captain Breese. 
They reached the parapet; but after a short conflict this column was 
checked, driven back in disorder, and was afterwards placed on the 
defensive line, taking the place of a brigade that was brought up to 
re-enforce the assaulting column of troops. Although the assault on 
the sea-front failed, it performed a useful part in diverting the atten- 
tion of the enemy and weakening their resistance to the attack by the 
troops on the other side. The assault on the other and most difficult 
side of the fort was made by a column of three thousand troops of the 
old Tenth Corps, led by Colonel Curtis, under the immediate super- 
vision of General Terry. The enemy’s force in the fort was over two 
thousand. The conflict lasted for seven hours. The works were so 
constructed that every traverse afforded the enemy a new defensive 
position, from whence they had to be driven. They were seven in 
number, and the fight was carried on from traverse to traverse for 
seven hours by a skillfully directed fire thrown into the traverses. 
One after another they were occupied by the enemy. Admiral Porter 
contributed to the success of the assaulting column by signals between 
himself and General Terry at brief intervals. This fire was so well 
managed as to damage the enemy without injury to our troops. 

“At about ten o’clock at night the enemy were entirely driven 
from the fort, forced down towards Federal Point, followed by @ 
brigade of our troops, and about twelve o’clock at night General 
Whiting surrendered himself and his command to General Terry un- 
conditionally as prisoners of war, numbering over eighteen hundred, 
the remainder of his force being killed and wounded. 

“Our loss was not accurately ascertained on Monday afternoon, 
but was estimated at between seven and eight hundred in killed 
and wounded, besides the naval loss, which was slight, not exceeding 
one hundred killed and wounded.‘ Not a ship nor a transport was 
lost. 

“ Colonel Curtis was severely but not mortally wounded. Colonel 
Bell died of his wounds Monday morning. Colonel J. W. Moore and 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Lyman were killed. Colonel Pennypacker was 
badly wounded ; also Lieutenant-Colonel Coan. A complete list of 
the killed and wounded will be forwarded as soon as it can be pre- 
pared. 
‘General Leroy reported to Surgeon-General Barnes that he had 
ample provision of surgeons, nurses, and hospital supplies for the 
wounded. They will be sent north to their respective States as fast as 
they can be placed on transports, of which there was ample supply. 

“On Monday morning, between six and seven o’clock, the magazine 
of Fort Fisher exploded, killing and wounding two or three hundred 
persons. 

“ After the capture of the fort all the troops were withdrawn, except 
one brigade left in charge of the works. 

“ How the explosion occurred was not known’; but General Terry 
believed it was occasioned by accident or neglect. 

“General Hoke’s division, reported as five thousand, was at Wil- 
mington. A portion of it was thrown into the fort not long before 
the assault; and while that was going on a demonstration was made 
by General Hoke against our defensive line, but it was found too strong 
for anything more than a skirmishing attack. 

“ About eleven o’clock on Monday morning a heavy cloud of smoke 
was observed over Fort Smith, on the south side of New Inlet. The 
naval officer commanding that station reported that the enemy had fired 
their barracks and evacuated the fort. 

“You will be pleased to know that perfect harmony and concert of 
action existed between the land and naval forces, and their respective 
commanders, Admiral Porter and General Terry, vied in their com- 
mendation of each other. Each seemed more anxious to do justice to 
the other than to claim anything for himself, and they united in the 
highest commendation of the naval and military officers and the forces 
engaged. To this harmony of feeling, and the confident spirit inspired, 
may, perhaps, be attributed, in some degree, the success of our attack, 
with nearly equal numbers, against a resolute enemy in a work unsur- 
passed, if ever equaled, in strength, and which General Beauregard, a 
few days before, pronounced impregnable. The armament of the fort 
was seventy-two guns, some of large calibre and rifled, and one Arm- 
strong gun. The troops in the fort had rations for sixteen days. 
Their loss in killed and wounded was between four hundred and five 
hundred. General Whiting had three wounds in the thigh. Colonel 
Lamb also, who had gone into the fort with re-enforcements and to 
relieve General Whiting on Sunday, is wounded. On Monday every- 
thing was quiet as a Sabbath-day. The dead were being buried and 
the wounded collected and placed in transports and field hospitals. 

“Epwin M. Sranton, 
“ Secretary of War.” 
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Fort Fisher (Second Expedition). Capture. 


GENERAL AMES’S REPORT. 
‘¢HEAD-QUARTERS SECOND Division, TWENTY-FOURTH ARMY CORPS, 
“Fort FisHer, N. C., January 16, 18665. 
“Captain A. TERRY, Assistant Adjutant-General : 

“‘T have the honor to submit the following report of the late move- 
ments and operations of this division : 

“On the night of the 2d the division, which had just returned 
to its camp from a demonstration against this point, received orders to 
prepare for asecond expedition. It left camp on the 3d, and embarked 
on ocean transports at Bermuda Hundred, between the hours of 7 and 
9 P.M., on the 4th instant. The transport fleet sailed from Fortress 
Monroe on the morning of the 6th, and the troops disembarked some 
four miles north of Fort Fisher on the 13th instant. 

“ At 3 o’clock P.M. on the 15th, we stormed Fort Fisher. Brevet 
Brigadier-General N. M. Curtis’s brigade (the First) made a lodgment - 
on the northwest angle of the fort. I immediately ordered up Colonel 
G. A. Pennypacker’s brigade (the Second). The enemy was at once 
driven from behind the palisading extending from the fort to the 
river, and about one-third of the work, its northwest angle, occupied 
by us. I then ordered up Colonel Bell’s brigade (the Third), and 
moved it forward. against and in rear of the sea-face of the work, 
the ground being much obstructed by the ruins of the barracks, lum- 
ber, and other rubbish; the enemy being protected by traverses, and 
taking advantage of the cover afforded by magazines, etc., checked 
our advance. Fighting of a most obstinate character continued till 
after dark, during which time we made considerable advancement on 
the left and captured about four hundred prisoners. 

“ About 8 o’clock P.M., Colonel Abbott with his brigade completed 
the occupation of the face of the work, extending from the ocean to 
the river. A general advance was now made, and the fort occupied 
without opposition. 

“The conduct of the officers and men of this division was most 
gallant. Aided by the fire of the navy and an attacking, column of 
sailors and marines along the sea-beach, we were able to pass over the 
open ground in front of the fort, through the gaps in the palisading in 
the ditch made by the naval fire, and finally to carry the work. 

‘“‘ Where the name of every officer and man engaged in this desperate 
conflict should be submitted, I shall at present only be able to give a 
few of those most conspicuous. It is to be hoped that all may be 
properly rewarded. 

“ Brevet Brigadier-General N. M. Curtis, commanding First Brigade, 
was prominent throughout the day for his bravery, coolness, and judg- 
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ment. His services cannot be overestimated. He fell a short time before 
dark, seriously wounded in the head by a canister-shot. Colonel G. A. 
Pennypacker, commanding Second Brigade, was seriously wounded while - 
planting his colors on the third traverse of the work. This officer was 
surpassed by none, and his absence during the day was most deeply felt 
and seriously regretted. Colonel L. Bell, commanding Third Brigade, 
was mortally wounded while crossing the bridge in advance of the pali- 
sading. He was an able and efficient officer, one not easily replaced. 

“T here submit the names of the regimental commanders, and in 
connection with the brigade commanders is the credit due them for the 
heroic conduct of their men. 

“ Regimental commanders : First Brigade—One Hundred and Forty- 
second New York Volunteers, Lieutenant-Colonel A. M. Barney ; One 
Hundred and Seventeenth New York Volunteers, Lieutenant-Colonel 
F. H. Meyer; One Hundred and Twelfth New York Volunteers, 
Colonel J. F. Smith; Third New York Volunteers, Lieutenant E. A. 
Behna. Second Brigade—Forty-eighth New York Volunteers, Lieu- 
* tenant-Colonel W. B. Coan; Seventy-sixth Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
Colonel J. S. Littell; Forty-seventh New York Volunteers, Captain 
J. M. McDonald ; Two Hundred and Third Pennsylvania Voluuteers, 
Colonel J. W. Moore ; Ninety-seventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, First 
Lieutenant J. Wainright. Third Brigade—One Hundred and Sixty- 
ninth New York Volunteers, Colonel Alonzo Alden; Thirteenth In- 
diana Volunteers, Lieutenant-Colonel 8, M. Zent ; Fourth New Hamp- 
shire Volunteers, Captain J. H. Roberts ; One Hundred and Fifteenth 
New York Volunteers, Lieutenant-Colonel N. J. Johnson. 

“ Colonel J. W. Moore, Two Hundred and Third Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers, behaved with the most distinguished gallantry. He was killed 
while passing the second traverse of the fort in advance of his regiment 
waving his colors. 

“ Few equaled, none surpassed, the brave officer, Lieutenant-Colonel 
S. M. Zent, in command of the Thirteenth Indiana; his own regiment 
and a detachment of volunteers from the First Brigade, numbering in all 
one hundred men, were deployed within two or three hundred yards of 
the fort, and by their fire materially aided our advance. 

“ Major J. R. Lawrence, Thirteenth Indiana Volunteers, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel James A. Colvin, One Hundred and Sixty-ninth New 
York Volunteers, also behaved in the most gallant manner, and 
rendered efficient service in collecting and organizing the troops which 
had become separated from their commands in the charge and in lead- 
ing them to positions where important advantages were gained. 

“Captain G. W. Huckins, Fourth New Hampshire Volunteers, and 
First Lieutenant J. Konig, Seventh United States Colored Troops, aides 
on the staff of Colonel L. B. Bell, commanding Third Brigade, were 
untiring in their labors and rendered valuable services in the absence 
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of my staff-officers, who had been stricken down in the early part of 
the engagement. ; es 

“ Privates Ulric Chapin and James Spring, Company G, One Hun 
dred and Forty-second, D. O. Hotchkiss, Company A, and O. R. Kings- 
land, Company D, One Hundred and Twelfth New York Volunteers, 
volunteered to approach to a point considerably in advance of our 
skirmish line, which they did do, and by this step valuable information 
with reference to the ditch was gained. 

“ Private James Cadman, wounded ; William Cabe, Company B, 
George Hoyt and S. R. Portens, Company C, D. H. Morgan and Ed- 
ward Petue, Company E, E. H. Cooper, Company G, wounded ; Silas 
Baker, Company H, missing ; George Merril and William J. McDuff, 
Company I, Z. E. Neahel and Bruce Anderson, Company K, One 
Hundred and Forty-second New York Volunteers, volunteered to 
advance with the head of the column and cut down the palisading. 
Copies of the reports of the brigade commanders will be forwarded. 
In them will be found lists of officers and men who particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves. It is recommended that medals be bestowed 
upon all enlisted men mentioned. 

“To my staff-officers I am particularly indebted for their zeal and 
gallantry throughout the day: they were constantly passing to and fro 
and exposed to the hottest fire. I would respectfully recommend that 
they be brevetted for their services: Captain Charles A. Carleton, as- 
sistant adjutant-general ; Captain A. G. Lawrence, acting aide-de-camp ; 
Captain H. C. Lockwood, aide-de-camp ; Captain R. W. Dawson, as- 
sistant inspector-general; Captain J. S. Matthews, provost-marshal ; 
Captain B. B. Keeler, mustering officer. 

“ Captain Lawrence was the first man through the palisading, and 
while extending his hand to receive a guidon which he intended to 
place on the parapet of the works a shell exploded near him, taking 
off his left arm and seriously injuring his throat. He was afterwards 
shot in the right arm. For his services on this occasion, as well as 
those on a former one, I most earnestly urge his promotion. 

“Captain Dawson was disabled by a wound in the left arm. 

“To Captain Lockwood, General Whiting and Colonel Lamb sur- 
rendered with the garrison at Fort Buchanan. 

“T am very respectfully your obedient servant, 
(Signed) “A, AMES, 
“‘Brigadier-General Volunteers.” 


BrEVET CoLoNEL H. C. Lockwoop, 
Aide-de-Camp to General Ames. 
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AT SUNRISE, 


I. 


Tom Ferris had made several cruises. From each one he had brought 
back curios and pretty things of various kinds, which he distributed 
among his family and friends with charming lavishness. There was 
sure to be an interesting story connected with each gift, some droll, 
others sad enough, and once there had been a real tragedy. Tom told 
a story well, too, with a simple directness and appreciation of his sub- 
ject, and when the story required it, he could invest it with a charm 
of sentiment and poetry of which one would scarcely have thought 
him capable. “ Dare-devil Tom” he had been called in his midship- 
man days. 

But there was one thing he had brought back from a South Pacific 
cruise whose story or the object itself no amount of coaxing had been 
able to extract from him. It was a very fine and beautiful white 
mantilla, The lace had evidently been worn, for it was slightly soiled 
in one part where the threads were broken, as though it had been 
roughly trampled underfoot. Of course everybody guessed that a 
Spanish girl had given it to him, and there it rested in mystery. 

This is how the mantilla had come to him. It was when the 
United States flag-ship , on which he was flag-lieutenant, lay off 
a South American port. It was not his first cruise in those waters ; 
he spoke Spanish fluently, and knew something of the people and their 
ways. The Spanish girls with their dark beauty and musical speech 
had a charm for him. The glowing nights, flower-perfumed air, soft 
sweet voices, and tinkle of the guitar was a pleasant memory to him 
in after-years. 

The 





was to sail the next day but one. That evening a farewell 





ball was to be given to the ship’s officers by a prominent citizen of the 
town whose daughters had received great attention on board. Tom 
Ferris had gone ashore late in the afternoon to make a few final pur- 
chases and a call or two. There was still some time before it was 
necessary for him to go to the hotel to dress for the evening, and he 
sauntered aimlessly along. At the plaza he turned in and sat down 
on a stone bench. It wasa pleasant place, with grass, shade-trees, and 
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in the centre an old stone fountain, where me water rose high and’ fell 
in cooling plashes. 

On the bench next to him were two soldiers of the National Guard. 
They were talking earnestly as they nodded their heads towards a large 
official-looking building facing the north side of the plaza. 

“Yes,” one of them was saying, “his time is short enough now. 
To-morrow at sunrise ends his comedy.” 

“ They say he’s brave,” said the other soldier. 

“Yes, and proud, too; he’ll never flinch. *T will be worth seeing.” 

“ Tt’s a soldier’s death,” the other man continued. 

“ Perhaps,” answered his comrade ; “ but of a traitor, too.” 

“He had cause,” the other said; “and some say it need not have 
gone so hard with him.” 

“That’s possible,” said the soldier who had first spoken; “ but 
listen,—keep that to yourself or you may get into trouble.” And he 
walked off. 

The other man looked up, and caught the inquiring look in the 
American’s face. 

“You understood ?” he said. “ It’s an execution.” 

“Yes,” said Ferris, “so I supposed. Who is the prisoner ?” 

“ A young man, sefior, of about your years, and handsome, too, so 
say the women.” 

“ And his crime ?” 

“Murder. He killed two men, that is, but some think he had 
right on his side. Perhaps; quien sabe?~ Those who believe his word 
say so.” 

“ But can he not be supported? What proof is there?” 

“None. Both men died on the spot, and there were no witnesses. 
He will be shot to-morrow at sunrise in the plaza.” 

“ Right here?” exclaimed the young man. 

“Where else, if not at the prison’s door?” answered the soldier. 
“That is the prison yonder, the long, gray stone building facing the 
plaza on the right. *Twill be a great sight, but I’m glad I’m not of 
the number to put a bullet into him.” 

The man turned away, and Tom rose, facing the cathedral. It was 
one of the finest churches in that part of the country, and he had not 
yet been inside. It was a gray stone, many-towered cathedral of the 
Gothic-Moorish style of architecture. The fagade was flanked by two 
high towers, and at the sides were lesser towers with minarets. The 
evening sun illumined the rich stone carving, and flashed on the panes 
and on the gold crosses at the portals, throwing a luminous halo about 
the hallowed pile. 

Tom crossed the plaza and entered. The passing from sunlight to 
shade prevented him from seeing immediately the beauty and richness 
of the interior. The arches and pillars seemed to multiply indefinitely in 
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the shadow, and the statured niches looked like mysterious hiding-places 
whence forms were beckoning. Then gradually the carving and traceries 
defined themselves, and foliage unfolding before him wreathed the pil- 
lars and cornices, and canvas glowed with form and color. Then he 
walked up the nave and across the transept to the north aisle, pausing 
sometimes to look more closely at sculpture or painting. Behind the 
high altar he stopped : light streamed from the Lady Chapel and made 
a bar of gold at his feet. He turned and looked in. For a moment 
he was blinded by the blaze of tapers, which made the one spot where 
they burned brilliantly light, while the rest of the chapel was in 
gloom. 

At the rail knelt a woman bowed in an attitude of earnest, intense 
supplication, The figure was slight and clad in black. A mantilla 
fell over and concealed the face, but the hands holding the rosary were 
beautiful. She was evidently in deep grief and agitation. Stifled 
sobs burst from her, and her whole body swayed and shook with the 
violence of her emotions. Tom Ferris felt a guilty sense of intrusion. 
Just then a ray of sunlight shone through the stained glass and illumined 
every corner. It glorified the altar and the cross and threw a living 
radiance over a marble figure of the Virgin shrined above it. The 
woman raised her head, the mantilla fell back, and Tom saw a girl’s 
face, young and beautiful indeed, but filled with unutterable anguish. 
She clasped her hands and gazed at the tender Virgin face now 
suffused with the vivifying glow and looking down with a human 
pitying love. 

A ery broke from the girl’s drawn lips: “Santa Maria, Holy 
Mother, save him !” 

The ery pierced through the stillness like an arrow and filled Tom 
with its intensity of agony. 

Wrung from such depths it was forced out unconsciously, but its 
utterance brought relief, and the girl dropped her head on the rail and 
remained calm and motionless. Aftera whileshe rose. Tom drew back 
behind a pillar and she passed close by without seeing him, though she 
was so absorbed she would not have noticed him if he had stood before 
her. Her lips were close pressed and her eyes looked strangely large 
and bright. She mechanically drew the mantilla over her head ; in it 
was fastened a white rose which matched the whiteness of her face. 
She walked steadily and swiftly. Tom followed, and at the end of 
the south aisle saw her joined by an old decent woman, evidently an 
attendant. He kept behind them on the street. They crossed the 
plazza and stopped at a gate. It was the entrance to the prison. The 
door opened, the women passed in, and it was closed. 

Tom went on thoughtfully. “Santa Maria, Holy Mother, save 
him f” rang in his ears. 

“She was praying for her lover,” he said. 
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II. 


Who was this lovely girl overwhelmed by such cruel circumstances ?~ 
What and who was her lover? Tom wondered. 

This is what he learned, gathered here and there at the ball. 

The girl’s name was Jacinta Abreyu. She was the grand-daughter 
of the old Don Antonio Circasa. She was an orphan and lived alone 
with her blind grandfather, to whom. she had devoted herself, and who 
in turn had always indulged Jacinta. The only woman’s care she had 
ever known had been given to her by her nurse, the old Angela, who 
had always served the family and who idolized her young mistress, 

Jacinta seemed to have cared little about having lovers till she knew 
Fernando d’Arancona. The young man was a stranger there, having 
come direct from Spain but two years ago. He had brought letters to 
Sefior Circasa and was soon launched. But he had taken an active in- 
terest in politics. ‘There were some of the opposing party who looked 
upon him as an interloper. They had quarreled with him, insulted him, 
and the rest was known. 

Of course it had cast a gloom over the place, and many who would 
otherwise have come.to the ball stayed away, either from personal feel- 
ing or out of respect for the Circasa family. 

Yes, it was a terrible thing: Fernando d’Arancona, they said, was 
the last one of a proud old family, and this was the death of a criminal 
and traitor, for to-morrow at sunrise he would be shot according to the 
law of the country, and Jacinta Abreyu—well, her heart would be 
broken. 

A terrible thing indeed, Tom Ferris thought. He felt depressed by 
the fate of these unhappy lovers. Of D’Arancona, of course, he knew 
nothing, but the beautiful sorrowful face of the girl rose constantly 
before him, and her wild, despairing cry rang through all the music. 
“To-morrow at sunrise,”’ he said to himself. He felt a strange interest. 
“Yes, I will go.” 

III. 

It was early morning; the plaza was a stretch of broken shadows 
in the gray dawn. In the hotel brilliant lights were still burning, 
shapes flitted about, and the even rhythm of the Spanish dance-music 
rang out clear on the freshening air. Already people were gathering 
about the plaza. Of these were two classes,—the vendedoras, who 
came at the same hour every morning to sell their produce at the 
adjoining market, and those who had come on this special day to 
witness the execution, which would take place at sunrise. Groups 
were perched here and there on the low surrounding stone wall. A 
few had climbed higher on the tops of the arches which at regular 
intervals intersected the wall and formed entrances from the street 
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The light grew stronger and spread over the whole heavens, and 
people and objects were now clearly discernible. The market building 
a few yards away, usually a busy scene at this hour, was almost de- 
serted, for all wished to see the prisoner at least brought out, and even 
those who had no wish to witness the horrible end were restless and 
seemed unable to get their commodities arranged at their stalls. 

“ Hé, Mariquita, your mother calls you to help her yonder. See, the 
sun’s not so far off, and ’twill not be so easy to get a place soon. Como? 
You’re never going to miss such a sight! Silly pigeon. Why, Diego 
says——” 

“Tt makes no difference what Diego says; he’s nothing to me, 
whatever he may think. And I tell you, Teresa, I think this execution 
is a terrible thing.” 

It was two vendedoras who spoke, both girls. Teresa, a hand- 
some-faced, quick-eyed creature. Mariquita, as lovely as one of Mu- 
rillo’s Madonas. She kept her face turned away from her companion 
and busied herself with a huge basket of flowers, which she rested on 
the wall. Then she sprinkled them with water brought from the foun- 
tains in the middle of the plaza and bunched her roses into bouquets. 
But it was slow work: her hands trembled, and at every moment she 
was obliged to brush away the tears which blinded her. 

The east was growing red and a crowd had now gathered. Wagons 
of every description stood lined along the streets. The whole sur- 
rounding wall was covered with expectant watchers, and at the sides 
and one end of the plaza were as many rows deep as the restraining 
barrier permitted. An eager strained excitement was felt, but it was 
not a noisy crowd. There was an intense look on nearly all the faces, 
and the voices were subdued. A sort of deep hum rose from the whole 
crowd like the rolling in of the ocean tide. But for the lack of gayety 
one might have thought it a gathering for a festa. The absence from 
work and the picturesque dress of the peasant classes as yet unsoiled 
from the day’s work lent itself to the idea. The men were in flannel 
shirts, red sashes, and wide sombreros, and the women and young girls 
were dressed in the customary short skirts, full white sleeves, and black 
bodices made gay with bright colors, orange, red, or green. In jarring 
contrast were a few caballeros in evening dress who had but just come 
from the ball. Tom Ferris was there lost in the crowd of peasants. 

The young vendedoras looked approvingly at the tall figure and 
upward at the frank Saxon face. 

“They say,” said Teresa, “that the prisoner, San Andres save his 
soul from purgatory, has a face as handsome as an angel’s.” 

“ And they say true,” said Mariquita, “for never did I see such a 
beautiful, noble face anywhere but in the cathedral. There’s a paint- 
ing,—I saw it last Easter-day when I went to high mass, and - 








“Virgin Santa, hear the little pigeon !” cried the envious Teresa. 
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The attention of the people about them was attracted and heads ~ 
were quickly turned. 

“ When did you see him? How do you come to know him ?” asked 
Teresa, as she arranged the shining plaits the wind had roughened. 

“ Be quiet and I’ll tell you,” said Mariquita. “Every time when 
he crossed the plaza in the early morning he stopped and bought my 
red roses, and there was always a pleasant word besides, and eS 

“T’ve heard say he was betrothed,” said Teresa, “and to a beautiful 
sefiorita, and they say, too——” 

“Yes,” said Mariquita, softly, “she is beautiful, and good too.” 

Tom Ferris, immediately in front of the girls, was listening care- 
fully not to lose a word. 

“Tt’s the grand-daughter of the old Don Antonio Circasa, la nifia 
Jacinta, and ” 

“Look, Mariquita,” interrupted Teresa, who while heeding her 

‘friend had lost nothing of what went on about them. ‘ Do look,—see 
in the carriage. It looks like a bride!” 

“Santa Maria!” cried Mariquita. “ It’s the sefiorita herself !” 

Every one was looking at a handsome private carriage which drove 
into the plaza and stopped, the crowd making way for it at the bound- 
ary-line and as near the execution spot as it was possible to get. In 
it sat three people, Sefior Circasa, his grand-daughter, and old Angela. 
The old man’s face had the anxious, pathetic look often seen in the 
blind when every sense is strained to apprehend what they cannot see. 
That he suffered was seen in every line. The faithful Angela shook 
with the grief she was unable to control. 

As for Jacinta, she was calm with the terrible calm of despair. 
She was in pure soft white, on her head was a white mantilla, and in it, 
resting on her dark hair, a single red rose. Red roses were in her 
hand. She seemed unconscious of the multitude, and kept her gaze 
riveted on the prison door out of which her lover would soon come. 

A murmur of compassion ran through the whole crowd, and some 
of the women sobbed outright. Tom Ferris looked in bewildered sur- 
prise. He had never seen such a beautiful, sorrow-impressed face as 
Jacinta’s. A longing to help her, to serve her, rushed over him. The 
love must be great from which sprang this supernal sacrifice ! 

The attention was now directed to a small company of soldiers who 
halted within the line. 

Tom worked his way out toa freer corner; he wished to follow 
every detail painful as it might be. 

Long, flame-like bars brightened in the sky and the prison door 
opened. First came the padre in his black gown, holding the crucifix 
before him, then the prisoner between two armed guards ; last came the 
jailer. 

D’Arancona walked with firm step, head erect, and resolute bearing 
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to the place indicated. His eyes were strangely bright and his lips 
were compressed, but beyond that no emotion was visible. Then he 
looked up and over the sea of faces, and his gaze met Jacinta’s. There 
were those who said after that his face was as beautiful as that of the 
young St. John. 

The guards at his side fastened back his coat ; in it he wore a white 
rose. Then his hands were tied behind him. Five soldiers commanded 
by a second lieutenant now took their stand directly opposite to him 
at a distance of a hundred yards. Then the prisoner was asked if he 
had any last thing to make known or any wish to express. 

“T ask that two privileges may be granted to me,” answered 
D’Arancona. “ First, that my eyes shall not be blindfolded, and second, 
that I may be accorded the honor of giving the command to fire.” 

Both these privileges were granted. But here the padre interfered. 

“ My holy office does not permit me to sanction the last request. 
My son,” turning to Fernando, “ it is the sin of pride. Commit your 
thoughts to heaven.” Then he repeated the last prayer and laid the 
crucifix on D’Arancona’s breast and lips. 

Everything was ready. 

“ Attencion !” 

The command rang clear. The five soldiers took aim ; it was a 
breathless moment. 

Again Fernando sought Jacinta’s eyes. Just then something sped 
through the air and dropped not at the prisoner’s feet as had been 
intended, but at some distance. It was Jacinta’s red rose, her last 
message. 

With the swiftness of thought Tom Ferris leaped the barrier, 
dashed forward, and sent the rose on its way. It was done in a breath 
of time, but in that moment came the command,— 

“ Fuego !” 

There was a single flash, a report, and Tom darted back from the 
blue smoke. Then came four successive shots. 

Fernando d’Arancona staggered at the first, and at the second fell 
shot through the heart. The three remaining bullets were shot into 
his lifeless body. Tom sickened at the barbarous sight. Why should 
there have been such bungling? He was told it was in order with the 
law of the country. 

The Circasa carriage was driving away. Jacinta was in a dead 
faint, tenderly supported in her grandfather’s arms. Her mantilla fell 
off and dropped to the ground ; Tom saw it fall, picked it up, though 
not till many feet had trampled on it, and put it gently in his pocket. 
Then he left the plaza, carrying with him a haunting memory of the 
girl’s beautiful anguished face shadowed by the mantilla and the red 
rose. 


CAROLYN Evans Hose. 








THE TRANSFORMATION OF JAPAN. 
IL—FEUDAL TIMES. 


JAPAN seldom fails to weave her spell around the traveler. The clear, 
invigorating air, the pure blue skies, the transparent coloring of the 
verdure-clad hill-sides, endow her with an irresistible charm, and the 
passer-by at once feels at home in a land where the houses, destitute 
of real walls, seem everywhere to invite him to enter and make one of 
some family of friendly little men and women and gayly-dressed doll- 
like babies. 

The ancient capital, Kyoto, in the cherry-blossom season is a re- 
vived Arcadia in oriental costume. In what other part of this work- 
aday world would a vast population hail the advent of a particular 
flower, not as a political emblem nor as a religious symbol, not even as 
a promise of harvest, for the tree which bears the blossom yields no 
fruit, but simply for its beauty and freshness ? 

Here people cast aside their work and go forth in gayly-dressed 
bands to country tea-houses, where they hold their harmless feasts, 
reclining on broad mat-covered benches or kneeling in circles round 
the open rooms; or else, embarking in flat-bottomed boats, they are 
punted up the river singing, playing, and laughing in merry chorus. 
Wherever the cherry blooms most profusely, whether in avenues 
adorned solely with its rosy blossoms, or mingled on the river-banks 
with the fresh young maple and the darker fir, there flower-loving 
Japan sallies out in the daytime to welcome in the spring; and when 
evening falls crowds gather in the public gardens and squares, where 
torches, Chinese lanterns, and even electric lights are kindled to throw 
the beauty of their favorite flower into fresh relief, while in the theatre 
hard by troops of chosen dancing-girls perform the “ Cherry Dance” 
before eager and appreciative spectators. 

Japanese scenery looks as if it ought to be etched. Large broad 
masses of light and shade would fail to convey the full effect. The 
very mountains seem to have had more trouble taken with their outlines 
than those of other lands, nowhere are more curves and subtle inden- 
tations, fewer dark gorges and frowning precipices ; while the slopes of 
queenly Fusiyama, purple and green below, pure above as the wings 


1 Reprinted from the Nineteenth Century Review by permission of the Leonard 
Scott Company, American publishers of the Review. 
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of a swan in the sunlight, rise from the plain on all sides in an unerr- 
ing sweep, as if Nature were determined that nothing harsh or jagged 
should mar the vision on which the pilgrim rests his gaze. 

Between trees varied in coloring and delicate in tracery peep the 
thatched cottage roofs, or the neat gray rounded tiles of little wooden 
houses standing in gardens gay with peach blossom and wistaria ; while 
the valleys are mapped out into minute patches of green young corn 
or flooded paddy-fields, interspersed here and there with trellises over 
which are trained the spreading white branches of the pear. Every- 
where are broad river-courses and rushing mountain streams, and now 
and again some stately avenue of the sacred cryptomeria leads to a 
temple, monastery, or tomb. Nothing more magnificent than these ave- 
nues can be conceived. The tall madder-pink stems rear their tufted 
crests in some cases seventy or eighty feet into the air, and the ground 
below is carpeted with red pyrus japonica, violets, ferns, and, near the 
romantic monastery of Doryo San, with a kind of lily or iris whose 
white petals are marked with lilac and yellow. The avenue leading to 
Nikko extends in an almost unbroken line for over fifteen miles, the 
trees being known as the offering of a daimio too poor to present’ the 
usual stone or bronze lantern at the tomb of the great Shogun Ieyasu. 

Merely to remark on the kindliness of the inhabitants would be to 
take a very superficial glance at a country whose cities and ancient 
buildings teach a different and more impressive lesson. 

The gigantic stones of the citadel of Osaka speak to us of wars 
and sieges ; the populous city lying below the hill, whose river, canals, 
and bridges recall Amsterdam, displays the busy commerce of to-day ; 
Tokyo, the former Yedo, with its million inhabitants, its inner moat 
four miles in circumference and its outer one extending for twelve 
miles, proclaims itself not only the political centre of the renovated 
empire, but the military capital of its past history. In Kyoto, the 
Moscow of Japan, the palaces of bygone princes, in Nikko Shiba and 
Uyemo, their resting-places when no more, show forth in startling 
contrast the wealth and luxury of the Shoguns, or generalissimos of 
feudal times, and the far simpler abodes with which, in life and death, 
the genuine emperors were fain to be content. 

The castle of Nijo, where the Shogun lived when he came from 
his own capital of Tokyo to visit Kyoto, is a revelation of artistic 
splendor. From the elaborately sculptured and painted gate-way the 
visitor passes into the main building, where each chamber vies with 
the last in gratifying the eye with the perfection of finish, and dazzling 
it with the blaze of color. The sliding panels which form the walls 
of a Japanese house are here painted with bold designs of birds, ani- 
mals, and trees on heavy gold backgrounds, and the joints of their rich 
frameworks, where Japanese cabinet-work forbids a nail ever to appear, 
are covered with the finest gilded metal-work, while the coffered and 
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richly-painted ceilings complete a gorgeous whole. Though the Mi- 
kado’s palace in Kyoto is large, replete with interest, and now in per- ° 
fect order, it is simplicity itself when compared with that of his 
haughty vassal. The author of that delightful specimen of “ English 
as she is Japped,” the “ Life of Saigo Takamori,”’? draws a probably 
exaggerated picture of its melancholy past: 

“ When the Tokugawa [i.¢., the Shogun’s] family was on the point 
of the brilliant prosperity, at other hand, the conditions of the Mikado 
in Kyoto was too miserable to describe it. The Mikado was a nominal 
figure of emperor, and was enjoying only on poetry or music. The vari- 
ous weeds were growing freely on the court-yard in palace. The walls 
were broken, the roofs were declined, to let in the whistling wind and 
dropping rain. But the revenues were too scarce to repair them.” 

Here emperor after emperor dwelt in strict seclusion, never issuing 
from the guarded precincts save at long intervals to visit in his closed 
bullock-cart some ancestral shrine, and paying his daily worship to his 
forefathers on earth strewn on a cemented floor in the corner of one of 
the rooms, thus arranged to avoid the necessity of his leaving the palace 
for his devotions. 

Women in quaint short costumes of blue, with tight white leggings, 
may still be met with near Kyoto who enjoy immunity from the pay- 
ment of tolls because they belong to the families whose special privi- 
lege it was to bear the dead emperors to their tombs. These tombs 
were little better than earthen mounds, while the treasures and art of 
Japan and her tributary states were expended on the mausolea in the 
suburbs of Yedo, Shiba, and Uyemo, and still more lavishly at Nikko, 
where the greatest of the Shoguns, Ieyasu, founder of the Tokugawa 
line, and his grandson, Iyemitsu, repose. 

First of all virtues in the mind of the true Japanese ranks rever- 
ence for the ancestor, and worst of all crimes is neglect of the parent, 
whether here or in the spirit world. Therefore the mortuary chapel, 
at once a temple and a tomb, is the most worthy object of adoration 
and votive offering; and when that chapel was erected to the grand- 
father of the ruler, to the prince who by force of arms had given peace 
to the land, every effort seems to have been exhausted to display by 
outward splendor the filial and loyal piety of the nation. 

The most impressive of all the mausolea, those at Nikko, have 
found a site which in itself heightens their solemn fascination. They 
stand, amidst groves of cryptomeria, on the slope of a hill, at the foot 
of which rushes a rapid river spanned by two bridges,—one for the 
ordinary wayfarer, the other, the Sacred Bridge, opened only on special 
occasions, The position of this bridge was supernaturally chosen. 
Eleven hundred years ago the holy Saint Shodo Shonin, after long, 
fasting and prayer, was impelled by divine impulse to seek the snowy 

2 Published April, 1892. 
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summits of the mountains above Nikko, but on reaching the banks of 
the Daiyagawa his further course was barred by the torrent dashing 
over huge rocks which he knew not how tocross. The saint had once 
more recourse to prayer, and on the opposite bank appeared a colossal 
form dressed in blue and black with a string of skulls round its neck. 
This amiable apparition called out that he would help the pilgrim, 
and flung across the stream two green-and-blue snakes, who immedi- 
ately formed themselves into a bridge brilliant as a rainbow. The 
saint crossed, when both the vision and the snake bridge promptly 
disappeared. 

Of the two mausolea at Nikko, the grander is, naturally, that of 
the great Ieyasu. A broad stone staircase leads to the granite gate-way 
or torii and to the graceful pagoda, each the gift of a prince; then, on 
passing through another gate-way, enriched with quaint carvings of 
lions, tigers, and strange unknown beasts who only visit the world in 
the days of righteous rulers, an outer court-yard is attained. Here are 
buildings containing relics of the hero, the stable of the sacred white 
pony, the holy-water cistern, and a library, conducted on a principle 
which would commend itself to students in many lands. In a large 
revolving cupboard or closed octagonal bookcase is a complete collec- 
tion of the Buddhist scriptures, and whoever can succeed in pushing 
this cupboard right round receives into his brain all the learning con- 
tained in the works. With the help of our guide, the curator of the 
place, and one or two passers-by, we succeeded in the attempt, and hope 
that the results of our new acquirements may be more patent to others 
than to ourselves. Flight after flight of steps, gate-way after gate-way 
fretted with carving and glowing with color, court rising above court, 
are traversed ; cloisters sculptured with trees, birds, and flowers, can- 
delabra, bell-towers, lanterns in bronze or stone, the gifts of tributary 
states and nobles, are passed ; till at length the main building, contain- 
ing chapel and oratory, is entered. In the centre is a hall for the 
throng of worshipers, on either side private rooms for the Shogun and 
his friends, beyond a corridor leading into the chapel itself, where, behind 
a closed gate-way, is the hidden image of the hero, life-size, and seated 
in rarely-broken seclusion. There is no need to dwell on the carvings 
and paintings of phcenixes and eagles, on the three-leaved mallow, 
which is the constantly repeated Tokugawa crest, on the richness of 
the gold backgrounds and the deep-hued recesses of the ceilings,—none 
of these, after all, adorn the veritable tomb. ‘To reach this, yet higher 
flights of stone steps must be scaled, this time within narrow walls 
winding up the hill-side, and overarched by mighty cyptomerias, the 
silent sentries of the departed chief, whose tomb itself, a simple minia- 
ture bronze pagoda, having before it a bronze stork, incense-burner, 
and vase of lotus flowers, overlooks all the tributes accumulated below 
to the glory of the ashes which it contains. 
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What manner of men were these, whose noblest monument is the 
shrine reared to honor won on the field of* battle, and secured by - 
political acumen? Far away in the hot Southern land, the protidest 
triumph of India’s art is also a tomb, white and pure and lovely, as 
befits the memory it preserves; that is consecrated to love and beauty, 
this to wisdom and bravery. 

No crusader of the West, no viking of the North, cherished a higher 
ideal of loyalty and chivalry than the clansmen of old Japan ; no Cor- 
sican more ruthlessly handed down a feud from generation to genera- 
tion, or exacted from son and brother the execution of a sterner ven- 
detta. The Satsuma men of to-day triumph in the fact that their own 
swords have avenged in this generation the defeat inflicted on their 
forefathers in the year 1600 by the Tokugawa clan. Legend and 
drama recount every day to eager ears the stories of sons who died to 
avenge their fathers, clansmen that they might slay the foemen who 
had caused the death of their lord. The favorite heroes, who hold in 
popular estimation the place assigned by us to Robin Hood and his 
men, are the forty-seven rénins, a name given to men who have lost 
their clanship. Their lord was obliged to commit hara-kiri, or judicial 
suicide, for having within royal precincts drawn his sword on a noble 
who had insulted him, and these stanch vassals devoted themselves to 
the destruction of the insulter, knowing assuredly that having slain 
him they would be equally condemned to take their own lives. Still 
may be seen fresh incense-sticks burning before the ‘graves of their 
leader and his young son, and visiting-cards stuck into the little tablets 
above them as tokens of the respect in which they are held by those 
who know their story and deplore their doom. Mr. Black * records 
that at a review of British troops in 1864 at Yokohama a great daimio 
was watching with interest the manceuvres of the regiments and bat- 
teries of artillery stationed there. At the conclusion he was asked 
to allow the escort of his retainers who had accompanied him to go 
through their drill and tactics, to which he readily consented. Turning 
to Sir Rutherford Alcock, who was inspecting the troops, he proudly 
said, “ My retinue is small, and their tactics are not worthy of notice 
after what we have seen, but there is not one man among them who, if 
I say ‘ Die,’ will not unhesitatingly sacrifice his life at my command.” 

Well may Japan hope that this spirit of feudal loyalty, instead of 
dying out, may be transformed into that of patriotic loyalty. In Count 
Ito’s commentaries on Article XX. of the constitution promulgated in 
1889 these words occur: “ The spirit of loyalty, like the sentiment of 
honor, has come down to us from our ancestors. The Emperor Shomu 
(724-748) once said, ‘As Otomo-Saiki-no-Sukume was wont to say, 
your ancestors having been entirely devoted to the service of their 
emperors, they used to sing this song : 

5 Young Japan, 1880. 
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Does my way lead me over the sea, 

Let the waves entomb my corpse ; 

Does my destiny lead me over the mountains, 
Let the grass cover my remains ; 

Where’er I go I shall by my lord’s side expire, 
Tis not in peace and ease that I shall die.’ ”’ 

A quotation like this may sound rather strange inserted among 
regulations for modern assemblies and government officials, but it 
touches a chord which should not appeal in vain to men who, when 
commanded to discontinue wearing the swords which had heretofore 
marked their military rank, responded with ready obedience, saying 
that they wished “that all the swords of the samurai (two-sworded 
men) could be welded into one sword, the sword of Great Japan.” 

The annals of Japan draw no definite line between myth and 
history. The emperor traces his descent from Ten-sho-dai-jin, the 
sun-goddess, and still possesses the divine sword, the ball or jewel, and 
mirror wherewith she endowed her progeny. The mirror, the symbol 
of Shinté, the imperial faith of Japan, derives its sanctity from the 
incident that it was successfully used to attract the sun-goddess from 
a cave whither she had retired in high dudgeon after a quarrel with 
another deity. By the crowing of a cock and the flashing of the 
mirror she was induced to think that morning had dawned, and once 
more to irradiate the universe with her beams. The first earthly 
emperor descended from this lady is said to have ascended the throne 
B.c. 660. Between eight and nine hundred years later we come upon a 
female sovereign whose name is at all events not unfamiliar to English 
ears. The empress Jingo, signifying “divine prowess,” is renowned 
as having effected the conquest of Corea, whither she led her forces 
dressed asa man. So well did she act up to the name prophetically 
bestowed upon her, that her son and successor took his place in the 
Japanese pantheon as the god of war. One of the earliest authentic 
facts in the history of the empire is the introduction of Buddhism in 
the sixth century after Christ. This is followed by many accounts of 
the struggles of the great families for power, culminating in the success 
of the famous Yoritomo, who in the twelfth century obtained from the 
Mikado the title of Sei-i-tai-Shogun, or “ Barbarian-subduing-Gen- 
eralissimo,” and was the first who ruled the empire as military chief- 
tain, relegating the heaven-descended Mikado to a life of retirement at 
Kyoto, where he enjoyed much respect but little power. Shoguns, or 
retainers who ruled in their name, continued to hold the reins of gov- 
ernment for some four centuries, when the possessor of the title was 
overthrown by a celebrated soldier of fortune called Nobunaga. Though 
he and the equally renowned Hideyoshi, who succeeded him, never 
assumed the name of Sei-i-tai-Shogun, they exercised all the authority 
connected with the office. In the time of Nobunaga Christianity was 
introduced into Japan and made rapid strides, but the political intrigues 
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of the priests, the quarrels between the Portuguese Jesuits and the 
Spanish Dominicans and Franciscans, not to speak of the animosity of - 
the Dutch towards the representatives of both nations, aroused the 
wrath of Hideyoshi and caused him to issue edicts against them. 

The quarrels and fights between the great nobles were all this time 
becoming more frequent and bitter, when Ieyasu, head of the Toku- 
gawa clan, seized the power on the death of Hideyoshi. He conquered 
the clans leagued against him at Sékigahara in 1600, and then, seating 
himself on his camp-stool on the field of battle, proceeded to tie on his 
helmet, which he had declined to wear during the fray, as a sign that 
his real work, the pacification of the country, was now about to begin. 

This he effected by giving large tracts of land to his own adherents 
and relations, and by carefully distributing their fiefs in such a way 
as to hedge in or isolate those of his opponents. He expelled all 
foreigners except the Dutch, who were soon after relegated to Deshima, 
and by a fierce persecution crushed out Christianity. He was invested 
by the Mikado with the title of Sei-i-tai-Shogun, which has been borne 
by fifteen of his family, though after Iyemitsu, Ieyasu’s grandson, 
the Tokugawa Shoguns seem to have been little more energetic than 
the Mikados themselves. 

The peace, however, thus established endured for over two hundred 
and fifty years. A council chosen from among the greatest daimios 
reigned supreme, and somewhat corresponded to the Venetian Council 
of Ten ; but all authority was vested in the dependents of the Shogun, 
who dwelt at Yedo, the city founded by Ieyasu, none in the Kuge, or 
court nobles who surrounded the Mikado at Kyoto. 

Japan then remained shut out from the rest of the world till in 
1853 she was rudely roused from her dream. Commodore Perry 
arrived with four ships of war off Uraga and demanded on behalf of 
the United States friendship and intercourse with Japan. The governor 
of the province dispatched a messenger post-haste to Yedo, where the 
twelfth Shogun of Ieyasu’s line and all his councilors were much up- 
set by this unprecedented request. A native chronicler confesses that 
“the military class had during a long peace neglected military arts ; 
they had given themselves up to pleasure and luxury, and there were 
very few who had put on armor for many years.” In fact, the popular 
saying was that they now gave a dollar for their geta, or wooden shoes, 
and only half a dollar for their swords. 

Rightly or wrongly they believed that the Americans meant to 
fight them if a treaty were not concluded. After much discussion they 
promised an answer later on, and Perry consented to go away and come 
again next year. The anxiety was too much for the reigning Shogun ; 
he died and was succeeded by his son, Iyesada. Perry duly returned 
as arranged, and finally extorted a treaty which opened two ports at 
which American vessels might be supplied with coal and water, and 
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gave them some trading facilities. During the next four years fresh 
treaties were concluded with the United States and also with Great 
Britain and France, followed later by conventions with other countries. 
These treaties proved fatal to yet another Shogun, Iyesada following 
his father to the grave in 1858, not without suspicion of foul play. 
Nor were the treaties in anywise acceptable either to the Mikado and 
his councilors at Kyoto or to the bulk of the people in Japan. “Our 
country,” said the princes of the blood and court nobles, “has from 
ancient times refused all intercourse with foreign nations,—shall we let 
these people pollute one inch of our territory? The Shogun’s officials 
by a willful error have given permission for friendly relations and 
commerce; worse than this, they have promised to open ports, acts 
which must excite the profoundest indignation.” 

The emperor concurred in this view of the matter and refused to 
ratify the conventions. The new Shogun, a boy of twelve, was in the 
hands of an able regent, [i-Kamon-no-Kami, who saw that the con- 
tinued exclusion of foreigners was an impossibility, and made vigorous 
efforts to continue peaceful diplomatic relations with the five powers 
now represented at Yedo, while blinding them to the fact that they 
were not accredited to the de jure sovereign of Japan. The envoys 
and consuls-general continued to write and speak of the Tycoon, or 
“Great Ruler” (the name commonly given to the Shogun by foreigners), 
as “ His Majesty,” and to regard him as temporal Emperor of Japan, 
in contradistinction to the Mikado, whom they believed to be merely 
Spiritual Emperor. The Bakufu, or Shogun’s government, fostered 
this delusion, some members hoping to gain time and to induce the 
imperial recluse at Kyoto to withdraw his opposition before the foreign 
powers discovered that he was a factor in the game, others probably 
desirous that the people at large should be impressed by the respect 
paid to Yedo by foreign nations, and others nurturing a secret hope 
that, after all, treaties signed by a delegated authority could not be held 
as binding should it suit their convenience at any time to disavow 
them. But while they retarded for some years the unveiling of the 
Mikado, they could not conceal from the foreigners the enmity of the 
people. On the contrary, they attempted to use it to frighten the 
various envoys and ministers from taking up their abode on Japanese 
soil, and though they did not succeed in this, attacks upon legations 
and murder after murder of foreigners and natives in their employ 
drove the lesson home. The regent himself fell a victim to the 
wrath of the anti-foreign party and was assassinated in his palanquin. 
Meantime, the leaders of other great clans who had long been jealous 
of the sway of Tokugawa saw their opportunity. They descended on 
Kyoto and endeavored to obtain possession of the emperor’s person, 
accusing the Shogun and his followers of betraying their trust, which 
was to keep the country clear of “barbarians.” The Shogun, in view 
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of this appeal to Cesar, was obliged to give up the independent attitude 
of his predecessors, to relax the stringent rules hitherto in force con-’ 
cerning the residence of the nobles at Yedo, and by visits and presents 
to the monarch to try and pose as a loyal vassal whose opponents were 
the veritable rebels. The men of Choshiu, privately instigated, as was 
believed, by orders from Kyoto, set the match to the powder. They 
fired on foreign ships, and in return their forts at Shimonoseki were 
destroyed and a heavy indemnity demanded. 

The Shogun and his ministers were placed between two fires. On 
the one hand, the foreign representatives, having obtained a footing in 
the country, insisted on the execution of the treaties, that the ports 
declared open should be so in fact, and that the life and property of 
their countrymen should be secure within treaty limits. On the other 
hand, the court party refused concurrence with the treaties, and con- 
tinuously urged the expulsion of the hated intruders. The latter, 
finding that the Tycoon played fast and loose with them, making one 
day concessions which he withdrew on the next, at last began to per- 
ceive that the real source of authority must be sought for behind the 
nine gates of the imperial palace at Kyoto. In 1864, Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, the British envoy accredited to the Tycoon, addressed a letter 
to him personally, in which, though still giving him the title of Maj- 
esty, he speaks of the Mikado as “ his legitimate sovereign,” and says, 
“ A solution of the difficulty has become indispensable; and the only 
one that promises either peace or security is the ratification of the 
treaties by the Mikado.” Similar letters were sent in by the other 
envoys. Sir Rutherford returned to England immediately afterwards, 
and was succeeded by Sir Harry Parkes, who pressed on these demands 
with renewed vigor, and the Shogun, by almost pitiful appeals, obtained 
the imperial ratification in 1865; though, as was afterwards discovered, 
on the secret promise that Hiogo (Kobe) should never be opened to 
foreigners. Be that as it may, the ratification of the treaties had the 
same fatal effect as the original signature. Next year the Shogun 
Tyemochi was seized with violent vomiting, and died a lingering and 
painful death. A year later, the emperor who had so vainly tried to 
resist the entry of the barbarian followed him to the tomb, and was 
succeeded by his present Majesty, the Emperor Mutsuhito, who, after . 
having spent the first fifteen years of his life in oriental seclusion, was 
destined to inaugurate a new era. 

The new Shogun, and the last who was ever to hold the office, was 
a distant cousin of his predecessor. Hitotsubasi, or, to call him by the 
simpler name which he assumed on attaining adolescence, Keiki, was 
now thirty years old and had already won a name for himself and the 
confidence of many who regarded him as an intelligent and honorable 
man. Yet his task was not an easy one. No longer considered as 
absolute emperor by the foreigners ; suspected by the court party, who 
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regarded the Shogunate as representing the pro-alien policy; disliked 
by the many daimios, who sympathized with the men of Choshiu, 
whom he had lately defeated; thwarted by the clans, who, already 
hostile to the kith and kin of Tokugawa, resented the profits accruing 
to them through foreign trade, his influence would not accomplish 
either abroad or at home what he knew to be for his country’s good. 
On the advice of the Prince of Tosa, Keiki soon resigned into the 
hands of the Mikado the post of Sei-i-tai-Shogun, hoping, as head of 
the rich and powerful Tokugawa clan, to retain his authority as chief 
among the daimios. The hope proved vain. Satsuma and the other 
allied clans assumed the guardianship of Kyoto and the emperor’s 
palace, Choshiu was restored to imperial'favor, and the connections of 
Tokugawa dismissed. Keiki then regretted the step he had taken; he 
tried to resume the position which he had abandoned, and established 
himself in the castle of Osaka. Marching with troops upon Kyoto, he 
was attacked and defeated by the allied forces of Satsuma and Choshiu, 
and forced to take refuge in Yedo. Here one of his faithful followers 
solicited him to commit hara-kiri and thus save his own honor and 
that of his family, and on the refusal of Keiki this man solemnly slew 
himself, unable to survive the disgrace and fallen fortunes of the 
house. Keiki himself was ultimately pardoned by the emperor. He 
resigned a large part of his fortune for the benefit of his followers, 
whose further efforts against the imperial forces had met with signal 
defeat and ruin, and retired into private life, where he is said to con- 
sole himself with a bicycle. On his reappearance at the funeral of one 
of his family last April the last of the Shoguns seemed not to create the 
slightest interest among the populace, and passed almost’ unnoticed. 

1868, the year following that in which Keiki surrendered to the 
emperor the office of Shogun, is regarded as the inauguration of the 
new era in Japan. The emperor invited the plenipotentiaries of the 
foreign powers to visit him, and though the great daimios and ad- 
herents of the old emperor still hoped for the expulsion of the hated 
foreigner, which had been the original policy of the allied clans, it 
was soon evident that wiser counsels would prevail. Younger men of 
better education and wider views came to the front, a constitution was 
promised, the emperor, upon whose face no common man might gaze 
on pain of death, emerged from his seclusion and appeared in public, 
and he and his statesmen set themselves to solve the many problems of 
the hour, chiefly the abolition of that feudal system on which the whole 
of Japanese society had been constructed. 

Before the Yo-isshiu, or Imperial Restoration (as the Japanese call 
the return of the Mikado to power), the revenues of the country were 
derived largely from land, the trade being much restricted, and, as far 
as the outside world was concerned, principally carried on through the 
Dutch settlement of Deshima at Nagasaki. The country was divided 
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into provinces and the land held as fiefs by the great nobles, or daimios, 
as military vassals of the empire. The tenure was toa certain extent 
a double one, for, though the prince or chief was supreme, every mem- 
ber of the clan had a right to livelihood, either in payment for direct 
service. to his lord, or as cultivating the soil and retaining a portion of 
the produce. The rénin, or outlaw, lost his rights to support and pro- 
tection. The daimios received their rents from the agriculturists in 
bales of rice called kokus,‘ and the incomes thus estimated varied from 
ten thousand to over a million of kokus. A landlord receiving less 
than ten thousand could not rank as noble. At the time of the fall of 
the Shogunate the revenue of the Tokugawa clan from land was esti- 
mated at eight million kokus, and this clan, having held Yedo and en- 
couraged foreign trade, also received about a million of Mexican dollars 
annually from customs dues. From these revenues, however, not only 
the daimio but his samurai, or gentlemen-at-arms, had to be kept in 
idleness. In some cases the daimio endowed the samurai with portions 
of land, which they sublet to farmers, or, in rare instances, cultivated 
themselves ; more frequently the two-sworded mey were actually sup- 
ported by allowances of rice, and were only required in return to fight 
for their lord in time of war and to swell his retinue in time of peace. 
Each daimio had his little court, in which chosen samurai acted as 
courtiers and ministers, while their wives and daughters were ladies-in- 
waiting to the noblewomen of the daimio’s family. Even the samurai 
women maintained the warlike traditions of their caste. Those who 
formed part of the lord’s household were drilled, taught fencing, and 
provided with halberds and a special uniform to wear in case of fire or 
of an attack upon the castle during the absence of the men. 

If one of the samurai had particularly distinguished himself or 
gained the special favor of his chief, he often received a personal or 
hereditary pension of a certain number of kokus, and these pensions 
were as fully recognized by the community as tithes or similar charges- 
in Western countries. The two-sworded men differed considerably in 
wealth and position, corresponding, in fact, to knights and squires in 
the train of a Norman or Teutonic noble, but, whether rich or poor, 
they would never voluntarily engage in trade. The merchant in old 
Japan ranked below the farmer, and though the samurai might oc- 
casionally till the land, sale and barter appeared to him absolute dis- 
grace. The chief difference between the feudal system as it existed for 
nearly three centuries in Japan and its counterpart in Europe during 
the middle ages seems to have been the absolute control exercised by 
the Shogun and his council over the military nobility as contrasted with 
the shadowy over-lordship of the Plantagenets or the Valois Kings 


4 The value of the koku varied considerably, according to the price of rice, and 
from other causes. It may be taken at from fifteen shillings to thirty shillings 
during the past twenty years. Present value about twenty-two shillings. 
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of France. The nearest approach to the authority of Ieyasu and his 
successors may perhaps be found in the personal influence of Louis the 
Fourteenth ; but in his days the tenure of land on condition of military 
service, the true essence of feudalism, was already a thing of the past. 

In one respect Louis the Fourteenth and the Shoguns pursued 
diametrically opposite systems, yet the result was very much the same. 
‘Whilst the Bourbon monarch banished to his country estate any one 
who had the misfortune to displease him, Iyemitsu, the third Shogun 
of the Tokugawa line, who was almost his contemporary, decreed that 
the daimios should henceforth spend half the year at Yedo; and even 
when they were allowed to return to their own estates they were obliged 
to leave their wives and families in the capital as hostages for their 
good behavior. The mountain passes were strictly guarded, and all 
persons traversing them rigidly searched, crucifixion being the punish- 
ment meted out to such as left the Shogun’s territory without a permit. 
The shores of the beautiful lake Hakone, at the foot of the main pass, 
are still studded with the deserted villas in which the daimios used to 
rest on their journeys to and from the city, and it is said that the neigh- 
boring town of Odawara was in olden times largely populated by hair- 
dressers, whose business it was to rearrange the coiffure of the ladies who 
were not allowed to pdss the Hakone bar with dressed hair, but had to 
let it down. As the dressing of a Japanese lady’s hair takes at least 
two hours, this peculiar custom-house regulation must have been most 
annoying. 

These progresses were attended with much pomp and ceremony. 
Heralds went before to proclaim that the great lord was at hand, all 
the dwellers in the towns and villages were expected to remain in their 
houses as the procession swept through, and if any one casually met it 
he was required to prostrate himself to the earth, dismounting from his 
chair for the purpose if he were being carried at the time. 

Just as the French nobles learnt to regard their chateaux less as 
homes than as places of exile, so the daimios brought up from child- 
hood in the city, and only allowed to visit their country houses under 
conditions the reverse of agreeable, seem to have lost the feeling which 
leads many an Englishman to cling to his home in the country as his 
dearest possession and the centre of his keenest interests. 

Like the successors of Louis the Fourteenth, the successors of 
Ieyasu and Iyemitsu lacked the vigor of their forefathers. The later 
Shoguns were mainly in the hands of their councils, who contrived to 
keep them in a seclusion so absolute that in the event of the death of 
the prince it was possible and customary to conceal the fact until the 
heir was secured in his succession. A system of espionage was also 
brought to perfection by which the action of every individual in the 
government and in its employ was watched and checked by somebody 
else. Mr. Oliphant recounts an amusing instance which occurred at 
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the time of Lord Elgin’s mission. The Japanese were very anxious to 
ascertain who was told off to spy upon the ambassador ; failing to dis- — 
cover any such person, they observed that the chief signed his name 
‘Elgin and Kincardine,’ and politely gave the members of the mission 
to understand that though they had only been introduced to Elgin, they 
were fully aware that Kincardine was somewhere in the background 
keeping an eye on the proceedings of his colleague. 

Nevertheless the Shogun represented in himself the whole ideal 
of military rule, and when he disappeared and the actual as well as 
nominal power reverted to the Mikado, the keystone of the feudal 
arch was withdrawn and the fabric fell to pieces. The princes and 
chiefs, suddenly released from a rule which at once fettered and sup- 
ported them, found themselves disunited fragments, confronted with 
powerful nations from the West, differing as to whether they should 
admit these would-be traders within their borders, and without a 
central authority strong enough to exact favorable terms in return for 
such admission if conceded. 

Two objects of reverence had ever been set before them,—the mili- 
tary rule of the Shogun, and the sacred but invisible power of the 
heaven-descended Mikado ; the former had been suddenly overthrown, 
the latter had taken substance and was acknowledged both by native 
and alien. How were they to endue this power with strength to suc- 
ceed where the Shogun had failed, to enable it to weld together the 
contending elements, to make it in truth the protector of its people, 
the king who should go before them into battle, as demanded by the 
Israelites of old? Patriotism pointed to the sacrifice of feudal rights, 
and the better-educated and more ambitious men among the samurai 
prompted, and perhaps in some-instances almost compelled, their lords 
to restore to the emperor the fiefs and privileges conferred on their 
families in the name of his ancestors. 

We must render a full meed of admiration to men capable of such 
prompt decision and unselfish action ; but it is not unjust to point out, 
as has been done, that the territorial tie had been weakened by enforced 
absenteeism, and it may be added that many of the younger nobles 
were only too glad to shake off the burden of personal restraint and 
cumbersome ceremonial wherewith their existence had been shackled 
in feudal times. 

In 1869 the emperor accepted the offer of his great vassals, and 
resumed possession of the whole of the feudal dominions with their 
rights, and, moreover, with their burdens, which were neither few nor 
easily dealt with. He assimilated the territorial princes to the court 
nobles, who had hitherto been their superiors in rank, though far from 
their equals in wealth and power. At first the former lords were kept 
in office as governors of their respective territories, and a tenth of their 
revenues was assigned to them as income, the residue being changed 
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from rent to land-tax, and paid direct into the treasury for imperial 
purposes, As the daimios had no longer to support the samurai, they 
probably gained considerably by the change; but the case of the two- 
sworded men had to be considered by the government, and a more 
definite arrangement made both as to their pensions and with regard 
to the incomes and position of the nobles. 

An attempt was made to commute for a lump sum of money or in 
government bonds the permanent and life pensions previously paid in 
rice, and thus to enable the warrior class to start afresh in life as 
agriculturists or merchants. At first such commutation was optional, 
but this was a failure; either the pensioners did not commute, or, if 
they did, they squandered the capital received instead of investing it 
in business. In 1875 compulsory was substituted for voluntary com- 
mutation. The value of the tithe still paid to the ex-daimios and of 
the hereditary pensions of the samurai was capitalized at from five to 
ten years’ purchase, the price of rice during the previous three years 
being taken as a basis. The life pensions were paid off on a lower 
scale. The government bonds representing the capital bear interest on 
a fixed scale at from five to seven per cent: until redeemed. 

To the great nobles these arrangements seem, on the whole, to have 
been fairly satisfactory. Some of them possessed reserve funds of gold 
and other portable property accumulated in case of war, and had skilled 
men of business, who invested their capital for them to good advantage. 
Several behaved with great generosity, resigning the compensation 
allotted to them, for the purpose of building schools or paying off the 
debts of their poorer clansmen. 

Among the samurai, men are to be found who, having taken an 
active part in politics during or since the revolution, have risen into 
prominence and even entered the ranks of the new nobility, and the 
educational and other professions have been largely recruited from this 
class. None, however, can deny that considerable distress was the 
result of the sudden change in the lives of the smaller nobles and two- 
sworded men. Many did not know how to turn money or bonds to 
good account, and many who had been accustomed to receive rations 
from their chiefs were unable to prove a right to a pension liable to 
commutation. The hatamotos, or “banner-men,” in particular, who 
were the direct dependents of the dethroned Shoguns, were unlikely 
to receive special consideration from the triumphant loyalists. It is 
well known that some of them were reduced to drawing the jinrickis- 
shas, which were invented in Japan twenty-two years ago. The police 
has been another resource of the samurai, and with good results to all 
concerned, for the lower orders of Japanese continue to regard the two- 
sworded men with great respect, and it is easy for them to maintain 
order among the populace. 


THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY. 





REORGANIZATION OF THE ARTILLERY. 


A BIL for the increase of the artillery forces from five regiments to 
seven was urged before the last Congress and is likely to be brought 
forward before the next one. Any legislation is better than none, just 
as any kind of activity is better than lethargy ; nevertheless, that this 
proposed seven-regiment organization will not benefit the artillery, but 
will separate it farther than ever from its desired ends, is a fact which 
can be supported by arguments of the weightiest gravity. 

A majority of artillery officers will no doubt support the seven- 
regiment bill, for they look upon it in a manner as the partial recogni- 
tion of long withheld rights. They see in it the promotion for which 
they have vainly lived and faithfully served for the last thirty years. 
But those who have their life yet before them, and who earnestly desire 
the good of the service, take a less personal view, and are striving for 
the perfection of an organization which will procure for the people of 
the United States the greatest amount of coast defense for the money 
which is annually expended for the purpose; which will develop and 
utilize to the fullest extent the individual talents of each officer ; which 
will enable the most scientific branch of the line service to keep pace 
with and make use of the advancements of modern science and the 
improvements in modern operative machinery. An artillery officer can 
fit himself for warfare under modern conditions only by years of study 
and close attention to business, and the organization under which he 
labors must be such as to enable him to acquire his scientific knowledge 
without detriment to the operative needs of the service. 

The evil consequences of the reorganization of thirty years ago 
cannot be avoided by repeating the same mistake now. The people 
have awakened to the necessities of a coast-defense system, and have 
appropriated money to secure it. The navy is being rebuilt, and owing 
to its superior organization and better administrative methods, it is 
stepping rapidly to the front rank of the world’s naval powers. Before 
corresponding results can be achieved in the land defenses there must 
be a change—a complete reorganization—based upon the needs of the 
future and not upon the totally different conditions of thirty years ago. 

The right of discussion of the general welfare is guaranteed by the 
Constitution to the humblest citizen. It is only just, therefore, that 
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this right should be exercised by those whose daily observation and 
daily contact with the objects of proposed changes enable them to 
entertain reasonable opinions as to the fitness of those changes. The 
conscientious Congressman, the representative of the people, in voting 
to improve the army, must be greatly influenced by the opinions of 
military men. Opinions ought, therefore, to be freely expressed, in 
order that he may consider the subject in all its lights. The value of 
such opinions must be measured by the solidity of their foundations. 

Less than ten years ago a board of military officers and statesmen 
was appointed by Congress to consider the necessity and the most ad- 
visable locations for a new system of coast defenses. They recom- 
mended the defense of twenty-seven sea-port cities. Following them 
was appointed a board of military and naval officers and statesmen to 
decide upon the best locations for arsenals and the best methods for 
operating the same. The fruit of their deliberations was the location 
of the Army Gun Factory at Watervliet Arsenal, and of the Navy Gun 
Factory at Washington, D. C., together with their recommendation 
that the casting of metals be done by private enterprise under govern- 
ment contract and supervision, and that the assemblage of the castings 
and completion of the guns be done at the government shops. 

What is the result to-day ? 

Our navy has already in that short time elevated itself to the fifth 
place among the naval powers of the world, and is still rising to a place 
yet higher. Our army—at least that portion which the measures taken 
ought to have benefited, the sea-coast artillery—has done what? Noth- 
ing; absolutely nothing. The fault is to be found in its organization. 
“ And if a house be divided against itself, that house cannot stand.” 

The following propositions can be supported by existing facts : 

1. The organization of the field and siege artillery must be entirely 
separated from the sea-coast artillery. 

2. The sea-coast artillery must be reorganized in such a manner as 
to fit it for the requirements of its future service. 

3. The constructive and operative branches of the coast defense, 
the ordnance department and the heavy artillery, which are now en- 
tirely separated, must be merged into a single organization. 


I. 


The siege artillery being designed to operate only at some definite 
time after the commencement of hostilities, in the reduction of fortified 
places and cities, need not be maintained as an organization during 
peace. Material for siege purposes can be manufactured and kept in 
store, with the exception of such as may be used for drill and instruc- 
tion at the schools of artillery. The operative organization should be 
determined upon during peace, of such a form as to be officered in time 
of war from the personnel of the line artillery aided by volunteers. 
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The field artillery should, beyond doubt, retain its present regi- 
mental organization. It would appear from the history of the artillery 
arm during the Civil War that the present organization of five regi- 
ments was designed to operate during hostilities as field artillery, As 
such, the organization is warranted. But the construction of modern 
guns and coast defenses renders now necessary the organization of a 
special corps of sea-coast artillerists, 

The fighting unit of field artillery is the battery of four or six 
guns, as the nature of the gun or the service may determine. It is 
probable that celerity of movement and other tactical considerations 
may limit the strength of field batteries to four guns. Tactical con- 
siderations again require the formation of battalions of four batteries 
under command of a major, and again the formation of regiments of 
three battalions under a colonel, for better administration. It appears 
to be universally conceded that all troops which operate in the field and 
form in line of battle must succeed better with the regimental organ- 
ization,—viz., infantry, cavalry, and field artillery. 

On the other hand, sea-coast artillery does not form line of battle 
and does not operate in the field. It has nothing in common with 
either the field and siege artillery, except that they all unite in a 
common endeavor to hit something with shot or shell. Sea-coast guns 
are made, mounted, and manned upon different principles from the 
other two branches. The shots of the sea-coast guns are directed by 
prior calculations, by measurements, and instrumental observations 
taken days, perhaps weeks, before the lanyard is pulled. The shots 
of the field artillery are more often fired by estimation and judgment 
as soon as the gun can be loaded after coming into battery. The work 
of the sea-coast artilleryman is a science; that of the field artillery- 
man is an art. 

There is’ no more good to be attained in attaching heavy artillery 
officers to light batteries for instruction than there would be in attach- 
ing infantry officers to cavalry troops for instruction. These are the 
days of specialists. The advancement of the times demands it. No 
man can succeed at anything who chooses or is forced into a dozen pro- 
fessional branches that are being pursued as specialties by other con- 
servative able men. A knowledge of the three arms (as the fighting 
forces of an army are usually termed) is attained by reading and ob- 
servation in addition to the elementary instruction of the Military 
Academy. The post-graduate schools ought to be filled by men who 
are pursuing a specialty, and not by men whose ardor is dampened by 
the misty uncertainty which prevents their knowing in what branch of 
service their efforts will be demanded. Our brethren of the infantry 
are the only ones in the whole army who feel that their post-graduate 
studies are adapted to their profession, and some complaint is heard 
even from them. Cavalrymen are trained as infantry ; heavy artillery- 
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men as field artillerists ; and men specially fitted for the active dash of 
the field artillery are being warped and fossilized by the dull monotony 
of the heavy batteries. 

The light artillery demands active, vigorous men, strong, healthy, 
and ready for the saddle. Those whose preferments and qualifications 
adapt them for such service should be encouraged and enabled to follow 
it as a‘profession. On the other hand, an active mind is of more use 
to the sea-coast artillerist than an active body. He must understand 
steam machinery and hydraulics; he must be able to apply the refine- 
ments of modern science to the subterranean operations of modern 
forts; he must be physically constituted to endure the confinement and 
life of inactivity rendered necessary by service under bomb-proofs. 
His targets all lie towards the sea; the surf dashes against the very 
window, perhaps, by which he reads his book; he must be physically 
strong against the chill and dampness of the coast climate. On the 
other hand, the light artilleryman has infinite variety of climate ; his 
targets are all on land; his barracks are properly among the dry alti- 
tudes of the interior. 

The training-school of the sea-coast artillerist is at Fort Monroe, 
overlooking Hampton Roads, the historical breeding-ground of war- 
ships, a location most aply designed by nature for the study of the 
problems of coast defense and a proper professional intercourse between 
the officers of the land and naval defenses. The training-School of the 
light artillery is at Fort Riley, almost the geographical centre of the 
United States, a situation designed both geographically and climatically 
as the centre about which the system of field artillery should revolve. 
Why should the remarkable attainments which are possible at these two 
schools not be utilized to their fullest extent ? 

Many a good officer is a bad horseman. It is often said that any 
man can be made to ride well by proper training and enough of it, but 
the statement is not true. Many men are naturally lacking in certain 
qualities in a way to forever debar them from becoming good horse- 
men, but at the same time these defects need not affect their efficiency 
in other respects. The sea-coast artillerist needs no horses. He never 
thinks about them. Steam, electricity, and hydraulic power are his 
active agents. All other qualifications being equal, let the horseman 
go to the light artillery and the bad riders to the sea-coast service, that 
there may be no more such misfits as are commonly seen in light 
batteries to-day. 

The sea-coast artillerist must determine his ranges mechanically by 
range- and position-finders, which ought to be as fixed and definite in 
position as the guns with which he operates. The light artillerist does 
not. The sun of heaven will never shine upon a range accurately de- 
termined by instruments in the heat of an action. He must get his 
ranges by judgment, by perception, by the firing of a shot or the burst- 
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ing of a shell, by a hundred methods which do not admit of previous 
preparation or any waste of time. The sea-coast artillerist’s plant must . 
be set in the earth and prepared for action before the beginning of hos- 
tilities, or it is useless ; the light artillerist’s may come from the arsenal 
in the midst of the war, and then be operated successfully in a dozen 
battles. 

These two services have nothing in common but the red color of 
their stripe and a burning desire for destruction, therefore they should 
be separated in organization. As it is now they get in one another’s 
way, and each is tending without intention to hinder the advancement 
of the other. 


II. 


Under the conditions of to-day the only organization which can be 
of value in a sea-coast fort is a fort organization. A modern fort, 
properly built, manned, and equipped, is a fighting unit which can be 
compared only to the modern line-of-battle ship. A better example of 
such an organization can with difficulty be found than in the type line- 
of-battle ship of our navy of to-day. Such a fort is little more than a 
comfortable, roomy, armor-clad on shore. 

In general, the personnel of such an organization may be described 
as follows, applying proper modifications to suit the size, number, and 
nature of the guns in the particular work : 

A fort commander, whose conning tower, or office, is connected by 
tubes or telephones with every portion of the work. The telephone 
system, with central office under charge of a trained operator, has been 
found admirably adapted for such a purpose. The guns in such a work 
being fitted with and operated by hydraulic arrangements in such a 
manner as to move in concert at the will of one man, he is thus 
rendered within sound of the voice to every officer upon whose action 
such a simultaneous movement must depend. The fort commander 
would be able to direct the operation of the fort as a unit just as the 
pilot at the wheel directs the movements of the vessel. 

A fort adjutant, the aide, or executive officer, of the fort commander. 

A fort quartermaster, the supply officer of the fort. 

A fort ordnance officer, having in an the armament and the 
supply of ammunition. 

A medical officer. 

The above named would constitute the staff of the fort, the com- 
mander, adjutant, and ordnance officer being necessarily officers of the 
sea-coast artillery corps. The supply officer or officers would possibly 
be members of one of the staff supply corps of the army and the 
medical officer of the medical corps. 

The remaining officers of the fort would consist of one captain or 
other specially-fitted officer, in command of the enlisted men of the 
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line artillery which might be serving in the work, and such a number 
of subaltern officers under him, as one to each one or two guns, as the 
number of men and the importance of the work might demand. The 
captain would be the battery commander of the present organization, 
but the battery, instead of being only a portion, would embrace all of 
the enlisted men serving in the work, and these men instead of per- 
taining to the present mobile unit, would be enlisted for and perma- 
nently attached to the particular work. This would effect a great 
saving ultimately in transportation, for the enlisted men under present 
systems of enlistment are changed by discharge in from three to six 
years. The change of personnel of a battery, which is now effected at 
great expense by changing both men and officers of an entire regiment, 
could be effected by changing only the officers. 

This presupposes a corps organization for the entire personnel of the 
sea-coast artillery, as will be explained below. 

The enlisted men of the fort would be divided for both operative 
and administrative purposes into gun squads, consisting ordinarily of 
twice the number of men necessary to man a gun for action, which 
number might in time of active hostilities be increased to three times 
the number, in order that the service of the guns might be continued 
day and night, and some allowance be made for accidents. At the gun 
each man would be assigned to a permanent place, for which by study 
and drill he would specially fit himself. A separate squad would be 
required and trained in the service of the magazines, under the ord- 
nance officer, as an ammunition squad. The superintendence of his 
two guns in action and the command of their squads in matters per- 
taining to maintenance and discipline, would, under the battery com- 
mander, be the routine duty of each battery lieutenant. 

The fort non-commissioned staff would be composed as at present, 
from the staff corps of the army, under the command of the fort 
adjutant. 

The non-commissioned officers of the battery would consist of a 
chief of detachment (sergeant) and three gunners (corporals) in each 
gun squad, all under a first sergeant as at present. 

Such cooks, trumpeters, artificers,and mechanics as would be found 
necessary in the work would be enlisted specially for it, and carried 
on the roll as such at appropriate rates of pay. 

The essential difference between such an organization and the present 
one is its pliability and adaptability to the size and nature of the arma- 
ment. Officers are selected from the line and assigned for such duties 
in the work as their experience and special fitness adapts them for, and 
with little regard to actual rank, the end sought being efficiency. The 
records would pertain to the fort and always remain with it, instead of 
being transported all over the country as at present. The clerical labor 
would be greatly diminished, a thing absolutely necessary in a fight- 
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ing organization. The labors of administration would be enormously 
simplified. 

In time of piece the number of men in each gun squad could be re- 
duced to that actually necessary to keep clean and preserve the material, 
and a still greater saving of expense be effected. The ends would still 
be attained and the organization still remain unaffected. 

Further detail is unnecessary, as my design is merely to state a new 
system of organization, having in view the efficiency of the sea-coast 
artillery service, and the attainment of methods which will render it 
superior to the services of foreign powers which might meet us in war. 
The subject invites discussion. It is vitally important to every one of 
us who will be engaged in the artillery service of the future, and to 
every patriotic man who places the honor of his flag above his own 
personal ambition and comfort. 


ITT. 


The ordnance department was more than a generation ago separated 
from the line artillery of the army. If there were good reasons then 
for the separation, they certainly have been lost sight of in the develop- 
ment of the times. At present it is not difficult to see that the labors 
of the ordnance department would be performed with more benefit to 
the service if performed under the direction of officers of the line de- 
tailed for a definite term of years after a test of their special fitness for 
the service. 

The officers of the ordnance department, being men of superior 
scientific attainments, would be better fitted to perform the duties for 
which they are appointed if they were required to serve alternately in 
the line and at the arsenals. They would then be able to see with 
their own eyes, and appreciate in their fullest sense the needs of the 
artillery service. They would imbibe practical ideas, and return with 
them to the shops. After four years in the shops and arsenals, they 
would return to the line to apply their experience to actual service, to 
test the practicality of theory, and to observe the practical working of 
whatever changes they were responsible for while detached from the 
line. This system is no theory. It is carried out in our navy to-day 
with the most satisfactory results. It is the secret of the superiority 
of the naval defense over the coast defense. 

As long as the ordnance department is a separate organization from 
the artillery, that long will there be no sea-coast defenses and no life in 
the artillery service. The money that is appropriated for coast defenses 
will stop in the shops of the ordnance department and will not reach 
the actual system of defense. 

The present ordnance system should be maintained as an ordnance 
bureau, officered by men detailed from the line service with a view to 
their special fitness for the work. There will then be some unity of 
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purpose and effort among those who are supposed to labor towards the 
great object of sea-coast and general defense, and without such unity 
of thought and action there can be no results attained. The jealousies 
and failures to appreciate the merits of other men which now exist will 
have full play as long as the constructive and operative departments are 
thus separated. The house that is divided against itself, it shall fall. 

An act of Congress to merge together the officers of the ordnance 
department and the heavy artillery of the army into a single corps of 
line artillery, each’ officer taking rank in the new corps by date of 
commission in each grade, would create no disturbance in the equilib- 
rium of the service, nor would it entail any additional expense to the 
government ; and the results flowing from such a union would be soon 
happily manifest. If the present chief of ordnance were the chief of 
artillery of the army, he would have some power and some scope for 
developing the object for which he works,—the perfection of the 
defense of the sea-coasts. 

A perfect organization is essential to the attainment of any great 
- design which involves the united efforts of a large number of men. 
Without it, money, individual effort, professional zeal, are alike thrown 
away. Now that the question of artillery legislation is before the 
people, let it be discovered what form that legislation should take 
before it is given form and force. Let not the breathless haste to 
secure increased rank and salaries result in binding an already dull 
and lifeless service with chains which must be torn away by war before 
it shall ever be freed. 


Atvin H. SyDENHAM, 
Lieutenant Fifth Artillery, U.S.A. 


Fort CanBY, WASHINGTON, July, 1893. 








AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


PaRQuIN, from whose recently published Mémoires we have before 
taken some extracts, gives us the following detail in regard to Napoleon 
the First’s guard. He says, “The squadron of Chasseurs 4 Cheval 
had ; besides other things, a special service near the emperor’s person. A 
lieutenant, a maréchal des logis, two corporals, twenty-two chasseurs, and 
a trumpeter marched immediately in front of him, and the same detail 
in his rear. Then there was a corporal with four chasseurs who always 
galloped in front of the emperor, to make way for him. One of these 
always carried his Majesty’s portfolio, and another his field-glass. If 
he stopped and dismounted the squad always followed his motions, 
fixed bayonets on their musketoons, and formed the angles of a square 
about the emperor. The officer in command of the whole escort never 
left his Majesty, and, while on duty, he had the right of way before 
every one except the Prince Murat and the Prince de Neuchatel. 
When the emperor took up his quarters in a house this officer had the 
room next to him. The chasseurs of the detachment stood dismounted, 
but holding their bridle-reins in their hands, in front of the house 
occupied as head-quarters, and, day and night, there was always at the 
same door one of the horses of the imperial stables, saddled, bridled, 
and held by two piqueuwrs. While on this duty the detachment was 
relieved every two hours; but, day or night, the same order was 
observed. 

“ As we see, the first person the emperor met on leaving his own 
apartment was the officer of his guard. It was an entirely honorable 
and confidential position.” 

The chasseurs of the guard were, of course, noted: for devotion to 
Napoleon’s person. Nor were they badly rewarded, for Parquin tells 
us that there were four chasseurs in each company of the old guard, 
who, besides the cross of honor, often had the iron cross, which carried 
with them a dotation of two hundred and fifty francs, and, in addition, 
the yearly sum of from five hundred to eight hundred francs,—secured 
by the tolls of the canals or by claims upon the state pawnbrokers. 
Then in some of the campaigns their opportunity for plunder was 
superb. Parquin discloses this in the most naive manner on several 
occasions. It must be said for the chasseurs that they stood nobly by 
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Napoleon during that startling series of manceuvres and battles which 
preceded the first entry of the Allies into Paris. At Valcourt, on 
the Marne, in those last days, Parquin’s squadron and the Red Lancers 
charged and took eighteen Russian guns. 


Here is a little scandal about General Lasalle, a typical sabreur of 
Murat’s cavalry, which we translate truly from Parquin’s Mémoires. 
Lasalle commanded a division which included the Twentieth Chasseurs 
a Cheval, and was known to love the pleasures of the table almost as 
much as he loved fighting. He had an odd way of inviting his officers 
to dine with him, for, an hour before dinner-time, his valet displayed 
from a window or balcony of the general’s quarters a napkin tied to a 
cane. The general always had seats for twenty on these occasions, and 
the first to pay their respects after the signal was displayed were invited 
to stop and dine. But when the napkin was taken in it was useless 
to go, for one might be sure that the hospitable board was au grand 
complet, 

Just after the battle of Friedland the emperor reviewed the whole 
of the cavalry,—not less than fifty-seven thousand in number. During 
the review he was very generous in promotions and decorations for 
Lasalle’s division. The general himself was named Count of the 
Empire, with a large gratuity, and was also made grand officer of the 
Legion of Honor. 

While he thanked the emperor in proper terms, he showed by his 
manner that something was still wanting. 

“ What is the matter now ?” said the emperor ; “ you don’t appear 
entirely satisfied.” 

“Your bounty has been great, sire, yet I confess I am not satisfied, 
for I had hoped that your Majesty might have thought of me for the 
command of the first regiment in the world,—in fact, I had hoped to 
succeed Lieutenant-General Dahlmann, colonel of your Guides, who 
was killed at Eylau.” 

The emperor answered, “ When General Lasalle never drinks any 
more, never smokes any more, and never swears any more, I will not 
only put him at the head of a regiment of the cavalry of my guard, 
but I will make him one of my chamberlains.” 

Lasalle, who was not readily taken aback, made a low bow, and 
said ,— 

“Sire, since I seem to you to have all the qualities of a sailor, I 
ask from your Majesty the command of a frigate.” 

“ Not at all, not at all,” replied the emperor, laughing ; “ that would 
be a bad move for me; but you shall command these twenty regiments 
of cavalry in the absence of Prince Murat, who has gone to look after 
his duchy.” 
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It was while holding the command so obtained that Lasalle was 
mortally wounded at Wagram. 

Perhaps the reader has had enough of Parquin, but we may just 
give a few lines more illustrative of those extraordinary times. 

At the same review alluded to above the emperor made Colonel 
Castex, of the Twentieth, an officer of the Legion of Honor and Baron 
of the Empire, with a dotation of four thousand francs; the two chefs 
d’escadron were made officers of the Legion of Honor and Chevaliers 
of the Empire, with two thousand francs each of dotation ; the captain 
of Parquin’s company was made chef d’escadron. 

When this officer was presented to the emperor his Majesty asked 
how long he had served as a captain. 

“ Fifteen years, sire.” 

“Here is an officer who has been forgotten,” said the emperor, 
promoting him on the spot. 

When Captain Péquignot’s turn came the emperor asked him how 
long he had served in his grade. 

“ Fourteen years, sire.” 

The emperor appeared astonished, and at once nominated him chef 
d’escadron and captain of the grénadiers a cheval of his guard. 

Then Captain Kermann’s turn came, with the same question, and 
he replied that he had served thirteen years as captain; he was also 
made chef d’escadron and captain in the chasseurs of the guard. 

After this Captain Lion was presented, who had been seven years 
a captain. 

“Too young,” said the emperor. 

“ Allow me to observe, sire,” said the colonel, “that Captain Lion 
appears young only by the side of the other captains whom you have 
just promoted ; they think themselves very old.” 

The emperor had already turned to pursue his way along the line, 
but this observation caused him to stop. Seeing a very large scar on 
Captain Lion’s face, he said to him,— 

“ Where did you get that sabre cut ?” 

“ At Ulm, sire.” 

This captain was instantly promoted to be chef d’escadron in the 
Fourteenth Chasseurs, and Parquin tells us that the answer he made 
(which got him comparatively early promotion) was “ true in the letter 
but false in the spirit.” The emperor understood that he had received 
the wound in the action at Ulm, while it really was received in a duel 
while in bivouac near that celebrated fortress. Napoleon was not much 
inclined to favor dueling, or at least he never rewarded notorious 
duelists unless he was obliged to. As Parquin says, Captain Lion 
knew this and did not care to explain further, but that the captain 
served most bravely and creditably in his new grade, and in the end 
had a very brilliant military career. 
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Mr. John Codman Ropes, of Boston, is a civilian, but he has 
devoted much time to a study of Idées Napoléoniennes, and has so 
imbued himself with the subject that he has become an authority on 
many points in the career of that unscrupulous Corsican, who has had 
more commentators, biographers, laudators, and detractors than any 
human being who ever lived. 

And he is a good authority, for he has a judicial mind, and untiring 
love of research, and an impartiality in weighing evidence which 
neither Englishman nor Frenchman could have. 

His “ Campaign of Waterloo: A Military History,” is well worth 
patient reading for those who care for the lessons of military history. 
There is much in Mr. Ropes’s book which is new,—in the sense that it 
has never been presented before,—and his deductions and considerations 
are entirely original, showing a study and a devotion to the subject 
which would do credit to the most accomplished of military writers. 

Mr. Ropes contends, with great show of reason, that had Napoleon’s 
orders been properly carried out Wellington would have been disas- 
trously defeated, without any battle ever being fought at Waterloo. He 
places most of the delinquency upon Ney, who “showed distrust of 
the emperor’s judgment, and an unwillingness to take the most obvious 
steps ; finally, disobedience of orders. As the natural consequence of 
his willfulness and perverseness he failed to reap the enormous successes 
which the emperor’s sagacity had placed within his power. All he did 
was to prevent Wellington giving any aid to Blucher.” But most 
persons who take any interest in the subject will read the book for 
themselves, and it is not necessary to go further. 

Poor Ney ! one cannot help feeling oyrepuy with the fate of a 
man who, at Waterloo, attacked the enemy’s centre, had five horses 
killed under him, and, with his clothes pierced with bullet-holes, was 
one of the last upon that bloody field. Duke of Elchingen, Prince of 
Moscow, marshal and peer of France, Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, Knight of St. Louis, and of many foreign orders, when his 
trial came he only interrupted the reading of the sentence of death by 
saying, as these titles were being recited, “ What need of titles now ? 
I am Michel Ney, and soon shall be a handful of dust.” 


The German emperor has again expressed strong disapproval of 
the fashionable or dandified modifications some officers have made in 
their uniforms. The following order has been issued by generals of 
army corps on the subject: “ His Majesty the Emperor has noticed 
with disaproval that officers sometimes wear garments which deviate 
from the regulations. I hereby forbid every extravagance in the 
matter of dress,—for example, fashionable caps, too high collars, too 
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short overcoats without folds in the back, too short coats, ironed 
trousers, and pointed shoes.” 

It is a wonder that the emperor did not express himself on the 
subject of “ monocles,” but perhaps he likes them. When the writer 
was in Berlin, just after the Franco-Prussian War, when the crack vet- 
eran regiments were collected to be reviewed by the three emperors, 
the very first thing which struck one was the number of officers who 
wore glasses. Even of the men, in the line regiments, a number wore 
good solid old-fashioned spectacles. There is no harm in wearing 
glasses, if a man can’t see without them. One or two of the very best 
officers and navigators we have ever known were “ near-sighted ;” it 
was a great inconvenience to them and some expense for glasses, that 
was all. In these days we doubt whether they could have passed the 
physical examination for promotion. But to return to Berlin. The 
“ proper caper” seemed to be the monocle; and we are told that it is 
still in the ascendant with those who wish to be considered eréme de la 
créme. One day the writer, who is somewhat myopic, and has worn 
glasses, for seeing at a distance, all his days, went into the crack shop 
in Berlin to purchase a light pair,—those without frames, which they 
make so well. 

Seeing a case full of the “ monocles,” a pretense was made of want- 
ing one, and it was found by actual trial that many were of plain 
glass. It isa poor joke to say that glass rhymes with ass, but ever 
since this discovery we have suspected that some of the single eye-glass 
wearers, who twist their orbicularis palpebrarum and their corrugator 
supercilii into the ridges fitted to hold the monocle, are not very much 
to be pitied if people smile at them a little. 

There are lots of men who have one good eye and one poor one. 
The remedy in this case is to wear a pair of glasses, with one fitted to the 
defective eye, the other plain. The wearing of a monocle cannot fail 
to do harm to the other eye, for reasons easily given. 

We repeat, then, that the wonder is, with the youthful emperor’s 
paternal care and omniscience, he did not prohibit monocles. 


A correspondent of the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph thus speaks 
of an extinct “institution” of the Palais Royal, in Paris: 

“The Trois Fréres Provencaux—so called from its founders, three 
brothers who came to Paris from Provence—was swept out of existence 
by the Franco-Prussian War. Its collection of old and choice wines 
was unparalleled in the city. It was requisitioned by the government 
during the siege ; and the proprietor of the house, finding ‘it impossible 
to replenish his cellar in accordance with its former reputation, chose 
rather to close his establishment and to retire from business than to 
keep it open at the risk of its loss of fame and prestige. In its latest 
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days it was the scene of the most costly dinner-party ever given at a 
Parisian restaurant. The host was a Russian prince. 

“ Twenty guests sat down to a repast the charge for which was two 
hundred dollars a plate. A novel style of decorating the rooms was em- 
ployed on this occasion. The walls were lined with a netting of such fine 
wire as to be invisible by gaslight. Sufficient space was left between the 
netting and the walls themselves for the introduction of myriads of 
canary-birds that fluttered and sang merrily in apparent freedom. The 
house was famous for several extraordinary and exquisite dishes, one of 
which—a preparation of sole and sliced truffles—called quenelles a la 
Joinville was one of the best known. High prices were the rule at 
Les Trois Fréres, yet so much more reasonable were the charges even 
at so costly a restaurant from what they are at the present day that 
two persons could dine there plenteously and daintily, and add to their 
repast a good bottle of wine, at four dollars for the two.” 

Another specialty of the “Trois Fréres” was poulet de Brésse dev- 
iled, or & la Tartare, as well as the wonderful Burgundies. When 
Clos de Vougeot was ordered the proprietor himself handled the bottle 
and drew the cork. During the Paris Exposition of 1867 some half 
a dozen officers of Farragut’s squadron who happened to meet in Paris 
determined to have a dinner at the celebrated restaurant,—ordered 
beforehand, with all the specialties of the establishment. It cost fifty 
francs apiece, and all agreed that, while it was the very best dinner any 
of us had ever eaten, it would not do for naval officers to dine every 
day at that rate. But it was an octasion to be remembered. Parisian 
residents to whom the menu was stated have said that such a dinner 
would cost twice as much nowadays. Up to that time nobody had 
thought of providing a place where purely American dishes were to be 
had, and the concessionnaire of the American Restaurant at the Expo- 
sition struck a mine when he made a point of having codfish-cakes, 
salt-mackerel, roe-herring, hot cakes with maple-syrup, and all that 
sort of thing, for breakfast. It seemed strange to new-comers to see 
people in Paris breakfasting in that way, but there were hundreds who 
had been long enough away from home to long for just such things, 
and both they and the proprietor profited by it. The Europeans looked 
askance at such dishes, but, on the other hand, the soda-water fountain 
took immensely. All were bound to try it. 


A negro bishop of excellent standing and reputation recently said, 
upon his return from a visit to Liberia, that it was the only country 
where his race, or at least the American part of it, had a chance to de- 
velop themselves as civilized beings. Even in other parts of Africa 
white power and influence was predominant, while in Liberia all blacks 
were supreme under the organic law. But, as hesaid, while many Ameri- 
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can blacks were doing well there, numbers came who had an idea that 
they were to be hired to work, and live from hand to mouth on the ° 
wages of the day, and that this would never build up a nation. 

No “nation” will ever come on Liberian soil. If seventy years 
have not accomplished it, with the fostering care of the United States 
government fora portion of the time, and that of the powerful and 
influential Colonization Society all the time, then they must be left to 
their own devices, 

Still, colonization has many advocates as a solution of the negro 
question in this country. It is a purely philanthropic matter, as much 
so as any we are acquainted with, but the trouble is, that the negroes 
will not go. Nor do we much blame them. They say, “ This is our 
country, the only one we have known for three or four generations or 
more. It is no fault of ours that we were brought here by the English, 
and Dutch, and Spaniards. Why should we not stay in the only 
country we know ?” 

People are very fond of predicting trouble with the negroes in the 
near future, just as they predicted servile wars in slavery times. 

Social contempt was never yet cured by social war, and it is socially 
that the negro is worst off in these States. He is not going to war 
about it, however many grievances he may have,—he is only feeling 
about in a blind, groping way, to see if there is any prospect of better 
things for him. Honestly, we think that, according to the present 
mental and moral condition of our millions of negroes, they are treated 
better in the South than in the North. At the South they are really 
more in the way of rising (in a material point of view) than in the 
North, where they are, socially, about upon the level of the Russian 
Jew. 

The question has been suggested by the remarks lately made about 
the condition of the negroes in Philadelphia by a judge who, from his 
place on the bench, declared that crime was greatly upon the increase 
among them, as was capable of statistical proof, while formerly, apart 
from petty pilfering, they had been considered rather well disposed. 

This statement made so great an impression that the better class of - 
blacks requested the judge to address a meeting of their people to point 
out in whatway matters could be improved. This he did in a singu- 
larly happy address, which should be distributed broadcast, but into 
the points of which we have not space to enter. 

The writer can remember the days when slavery was hardly abol- 
ished in New Jersey, and when the black population of Philadelphia 
were as much a part of the community as any others. There were 
masons, and bricklayers, and carpenters, and painters by scores, and no 
one was surprised to see them at work at their trades. There were 
colored men of capital who carried on a large business, and who were _ 


rich men for that time. One firm, from father to son, was known as 
Vou. X. N.S.—No. 5. 38 
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owning one of the best sail-making establishments in the whole country, 
and were people in excellent standing, financially. Now, all this has 
disappeared. The best and most industrious of the blacks are no longer 
even coachmen. Formerly, most private carriages and many public 
conveyances had negro coachmen, but now they are rather rarely to be 
seen. Still, there are more negroes in Philadelphia than ever before,— 
enough to make a fourth-rate city by themselves, as far as numbers go. 
The city of Philadelphia is said to be the farthest point north where 
the natural increase of the negro race takes place. But, in addition to 
the natural increase, there is a constant immigration from the South. 
Large cities have the same attraction for the negro as they have for the 
white country boy, who comes there thinking he will “ better himself.” 

But the negro, if a field hand, is unfit for most city work, descends 
to the slums, and at last perhaps becomes a criminal or a pauper. If he 
understands menial service—can wait on table, black boots, or clean 
horses—he may get a place, but they seldom stay long anywhere. We 
would not be understood as belittling this class of people for the sake 
of abuse. It is more in sorrow than in anger that these words are 
written. The writer was nursed by negroes, carried to school, often, 
with his cheek rubbing against an honest black face, and has no preju- 
dices of that kind to overcome, as some persons have. 

But here is our “negro question” in a nutshell, taken from the 
Philadelphia Telegraph: “There is always room and always need for 
every honest worker in the field of toil, in town or country; yet the 
fact is there is too much crowding of the colored people into the centres 
of population. Nine ont of ten of those residing in this city to-day 
would be better off in the country. They would be relatively better 
paid, subject to less temptation, their children would grow up to be 
better citizens, to be more useful to society, a greater credit to them- 
selves. These are plain, blunt truths, but they should be recognized 
and acted upon, and if they are, a few years hence there will be no 
question of this kind to vex any section of the country. The colored 
problem will then solve itself, North, South, East, and West. 


When, in the past summer, a proposition was made in the British 
Parliament looking to the establishment of some method of settling by 
arbitration the differences “between the two great divisions of the 
English kin,”—otherwise England and the United States,—some Eng- 
lish journals which have seldom a good word for us or our doings con- 
descended to think well of the motion. The Spectator said, ‘ With 
international arbitration we confess to having comparatively little sym- 
pathy. If nations mean to fight, nothing will prevent their so doing, 
and agreements to arbitrate will be of very little service. The sugges- 
tion of an agreement between England and the United States to estab- 
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lish a permanent machinery for regulating their disputes is, however, 
quite different: Nations in whom the same racial characteristics are to ' 
be found, who are influenced by the same ideas, who talk the same 
language, read the same books, and possess the same political tradi- 
tions, are capable of making an agreement to settle disputes by arbi- 
tration a reality. Again, an agreement not to fight till the question 
in dispute has been referred to a body exercising the functions of a 
court of Jaw is a step in the direction of that alliance between the 
United States and England which, we trust and believe, is the destiny 
of the two countries. If we begin by an acknowledgment that we are 
not in the position of foreign powers,—i.e., liable to war at any moment, 
—we may soon rise to a definite race-alliance and, lastly, to that decla- 
ration of a common citizenship which would prevent any Englishman 
from being an alien in America, or any American being an alien in 
England, and would heal the breach in the unity of the race caused by 
the folly of George III. and his ministers.” 

If our Congress assents to anything of the sort we shall be much 
mistaken. There is little danger of England’s attacking us, or any 
other white nation of the first rank, but arbitration would be adhered 
to by her just as long as it is convenient to do so. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. G. C. Lee, of the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment of the United States army, in a paper in a late number of the 
Journal of the Military Service Institution, hits the nail upon the head 
in the paragraph which we quote: “It is idle—I might almost say 
senseless—to rely on position, or that other phantom, arbitration, as 
our bulwark-of safety. Our safety, our existence, and our perpetua- 
tion depend on our strong arms and stout hearts,—on our established 
military capacity and power of wielding it. For other nations must 
exist, and the race is to the strong. They grasp for sustenance and 
safety with little less eagerness than the drowning man at the straw. 
And the all-powerful spirit of empire and domination stalks ever upon 
earth. Be not deluded, my countrymen, nor lulled into a false security 
from which you may waken to see your proudest and best beloved walk 
forth to unnecessary slaughter, your fair fields laid waste, your noble 
cities destroyed, and your commerce swept from the face of the globe.” 


An English correspondent of one of our newspapers lately deliv- 
ered himself upon the subject of arbitration between the two countries, 
and says, “It would be something very flagrant indeed which made 
an Anglo-American war commend itself to public opinion on either 
side of the water, and with the growing dislike to wars of any kind I 
have no fear of any such result.” Then he goes on to talk about “com- 
munity pf interests between the two nations,” and a lot of other stuff. 
The principal interest which Great Britain has is in the sure supply of 
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bread-stuffs, and in retaining the very large investments made by her 
subjects in this country. Let us not be hoodwinked into any perma- 
nent agreement about arbitration by professions about cousinship and 
all that. The most influential classes in England, and the journals 
which represent them, would rejoice to-morrow if any political mis- 
fortune befell us, just as they did only a third of a century ago when 
they rubbed their hands and said with that superior manner which has 
endeared them so much to other nationalities, ‘‘ The much-vaunted 
Union is falling to pieces.” 

One reason why Queen Victoria is respected in this country is that, 
under the advice of her husband, she was not carried away by Lord 
John Russell and that class of politicians—some of whom are still 
living, and had better not be named. But we may be sure that they 
would be to the fore again in case of serious trouble, and their papers 
could no more help “ going for us” than a bull could help charging a 
red umbrella. 


Strange as it may seem, the journal of Captain Cook, kept during 
his first voyage round the world in the “ Endeavour,” during the years 
1768-71, is now published for the first time. It is a literal transcrip- 
tion, edited by Captain Wharton, of the Royal Navy, Hydrographer 
to the Admiralty, who furnishes an introduction*and notes, maps and 
fac-similes, 

Captain Wharton tells us the reason for this postponement of a 
century in the publication of the official record of this most important 
voyage; which has also been given by Mr. Besant in his delightful 
“ Life of Captain Cook,” published last year. They say that it was 
because Cook’s journal dealt with matters from the point of view of 
the seamen, the explorer, and the head of the expedition, responsible 
for life and for its general success, while the journals of Sir Joseph 
Banks and Mr. Solander dealt thoroughly and enthusiastically with 
the scientific side of the exploration, and it was therefore determined to 
embrace all the accounts in one narrative. This task was intrusted to 
Dr. Hawkesworth, and for a century his work, ponderous in style and 
filled with unnecessary reflections and deductions, has imposed upon the 
world as “Captain Cook’s First Voyage.” The language is supposed 
to be Cook’s, but “it is impossible to know whether we are reading 
Cook, Banks, Solander, or Hawkesworth himself.” 

Now we have Cook himself, in a small quarto of about four hun- 
dred pages, and a most interesting work it is, not only on account of 
the explorer’s own record of a wonderful voyage, but because it gives 
us an insight into the nautical practice and sea terms and manners of 
the period. é 

A curious thing is that there were three copies of Cook’s journal. 
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One, which covers the voyage up to the arrival at Batavia, was appro- 
priated by the Secretary of the Admiralty, Stephens, passed to his 
descendants, was sold in 1868, and again in 1890. This copy is at 
present in the possession of Mr. John Corner. A complete copy, 
including the voyage from Batavia to England, is in the possession of 
Queen Victoria, who derived it from George III.; and the other copy 
is in the Admiralty, having once been abstracted and then returned. 

Owing to Cook’s strenuous efforts and enlightened understanding 
his crew suffered almost none at all from scurvy. During the voyage 
the complement of ninety-four souls, who must have had crowded 
quarters, lost three from drowning, two were frozen, and thirty-three 
died from disease, almost all from fever or dysentery, after an enforced 
stay at Batavia during a peculiarly unhealthy season. 


Some time ago a description of the Greek triremes, and the condi- 
tion of the Greek navy, when in the height of its power and mistress 
of the Mediterranean and Black Seas, was given in these notes as 
taken from the work of a distinguished French professor. 

We have been interested in some papers in the Nautical Maga- 
zine, written by Captain Edward Bond, and entitled the “Ships of 
the Nations,” in which he speaks of an earlier era, as follows: “ But, 
under all or any circumstances, the Greeks never made a great name 
for themselves as mariners, and for many centuries in their maritime 
history their shipmen were afraid of losing sight of the land or pass- 
ing westward of Matapan. Their religious training, if such it may be 
called, made a great point of filling the mind with horrors and pic- 
turing dreadful monsters lying in wait behind every headland, ready 
to gobble up all who ventured out of sight of the home port. The 
various states, too, appear to have been constantly at war with each 
other ; every island at feud with its neighbor, and even towns only 
twenty miles apart engaged in plundering one another. 

“B.c. 1200, or about that date, we hear of Minos, the king of 
Crete, as being the first to fit out a navy of war-galleys to suppress 
piracy, and to have scoured the seas of those pests from Cerigotto to 
Rhodes, and from his own extensive coasts as far north as Scio. 

“From this period we may possibly date the first improvement made 
by the Greeks from the position of mere boat-robbers to merchants and 
legitimate traders. These Cretan galleys were built at Retimo by 
Sidonian shipwrights, and were long, open row-boats, in which some 
thirty oarsmen sat upon thwarts on the same level. Each galley was 
armed at the prow with a sharp metal spike; the object being to put 
on a spurt, in charging the enemy, and endeavor to run him down by 
a broadside blow. These were much superior vessels to the ordinary 
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trading or short piratical craft of one mast, one sail, and not more than 
a dozen oars. 

“ About this time a ship arrived in Greece from Egypt, and excited 
no little attention among the people of the sea-port towns, not only 
from the fact of her superior size, her strong and elegant fittings, her 
fifty beautifully-d~essed oarsmen, her tall mast and cotton sail, woven 
in the looms of the Nile, and figured by various pretty devices all 
over its pure white surface, but chiefly by the possession of a most 
wondrous device for throwing out the leakage, a contrivance now 
known as the hand-pump. It was an invention of Danaus, her cap- 
tain, and his ship was remembered for many generations in Greece as 
having this peculiar engine, and a sail of enormous size ‘ not made of 
skins.’ But for five hundred years after this so little maritime enter- 
prise was there in the isles or on the shores of Greece that no special 
headway was made either in building, enlarging, or propelling ships. 
Their navigators were always doubtful and timid; they would not 
venture out of sight of land in case of incurring the anger or jealousy 
of fearful monsters of the deep; their religious teaching appears to 
have been on a level with that of the Chinese, centuries afterwards, 
which taught that howling lions capable of springing twenty miles are 
ever prancing about the borders of China waiting to catch all bad men 
who issued forth. Cargoes—such as they were—were carried some 
twenty miles only, and then discharged, in order to permit the good 
shipman not to dangerously tempt the furies. The experienced captain 
always knew of some nice, sandy, shelving bit of beach where he 
could run his ship without damage, take out her cargo, and draw her 
high up on the shore away from storms or breaking waves. However, 
as centuries went by these good religious pirates grew bolder, and some 
even dared to shape a direct course from cape to cape without coasting 
into the deep Gulf of Salonika. At length some had the audacity to 
keep on sailing during the night, if every man on board religiously 
felt that he would take his oath about the serenity of the weather ; and 
so it came about that after considering the matter for a few centuries 
some reckless Columbus got as far as Corfu, and crossed the ocean to 
the Gulf of Taranto perhaps about B.c. 800.” 


It is many a long year since we read De Foe’s Captain Singleton, 
in many ways as remarkable a work for an Englishman of De Foe’s 
station as “ Robinson Crusoe” itself. The other day, however, its repe- 
rusal caused only increased appreciation ; and we quite agree with his 
latest editor, Mr. Saintsbury, that in the part describing the crossing of 
Africa De Foe must have had access to the maps, if not to the journals, 
of some early Portuguese explorer, so close does he come to geographical 
truth. Then, when Singleton turns pirate, his descriptions of sea-life 
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and of freebooter’s ways are most masterly, One of the best charac- 
ters De Foe ever drew is the “very merry fellow, a Quaker, whose . 
name was William Walter, whom we took out of a sloop bound from 
Pennsylvania to Barbadoes. He was a surgeon, and they called him 
doctor; but he was not employed in the sloop as a surgeon, but was 
going to Barbadoes to get a birth, as the sailors call it.” This recalls 
the fact that in the latter part of the seventeenth and the first half 
of the next century the intercourse between the Delaware River and 
Barbadoes was very close and constant, as is proved not only by the 
volume of business, but by frequent intermarriages; and the curious 
feature was that this trade and intercourse was largely conducted in 
sloops,—single-sticked vessels of no great size,—in which the bold 
Quaker mariners ran to Barabadoes, Antigua, and Jamaica with as 
much regularity as the fast fruit steamers do nowadays, but not with 
the same speed. 

It is recorded of one of the most driving and successful of these 
broad-brimmed skippers that he always carried a swearing mate, be- 
longing to the “ world’s people.” When things did not move with 
briskness the skipper never gave way to anger, but, putting his head 
down the cabin hatch, would call out, “George! come on deck here 
and use some of thy language,” which “language” never failed to have 
its effect. De Foe must have seen some such person, for William 

Jalters becomes the very foremost in counsel among the pirates, and 
at last commands one of their captured vessels, all the time counsel- 


ing caution and moderation, and more than once preserving the free- 
booters from being led into danger of capture by means of their own 
foolhardiness. 

De Foe was a soldier for a time during Monmouth’s insurrection, 
but he never was at sea, although his descriptions of nautical events, 
such as the capture of the man-of-war off Bahia, read as if they had 
been written by a sailorman. 


In these days, when people go to explore the Arctic regions with 
burros, we are apt to forget, amidst the fire-works of speech-making 
and exhibitions of various kinds, the real explorers of the mysterious 
North. 

With the death of Dr. John Rae one of the most famous Arctic 
explorers of the century passes away. While he wrote no books and 
made no speeches, he was a real explorer. ‘“ His researches in the far 
North were made in the days when the perils and difficulties were much 
greater than they are to-day, yet the amount of geographical knowledge 
that the world acquired through his work is remarkable.” He leaves 
only a brief narrative of one of his many voyages. . Dr. Rae was a 
native of the Orkney Islands, and studied medicine at the University 
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of Edinburgh, and then took a degree at the Royal College of Surgeons 
before he was twenty-three years old. He was then appointed surgeon 
to a ship of the Hudson Bay Company. 

In 1845 he took command of an expedition which proceeded, in 
two boats, to the Arctic seas, to endeavor to complete the survey of 
seven hundred miles of coast forming the shores of a large bay which 
Parry in 1822-23 with two ships and their crews failed to accomplish. 

His expedition was successful, and then Dr. Rae began a series of 
explorations which assured him a high place among explorers. 

He was the first man to bring information of the fate of the expe- 
dition of Sir John Franklin, for which he received the reward, long 
offered, of fifty thousand dollars. 

When telegraph-lines came in question he was in charge of several 
surveys in the northern part of our continent, which added to the 
sum of geographical knowledge. 

Dr. Rae was a Fellow of the Royal Society, Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society, honorary correspondent of the Geographical So- 
ciety of America, and honorary member of the Natural History So- 
ciety of Montreal. He was awarded some years ago the Founders’ 
Gold Medal of the Royal Geographical Society. His publications are. 
very few, consisting of a number of short papers on the Esquimaux 
and other subjects, a brief narrative of an Arctic expedition made in 
1846-47, and brief reports of his other expeditions addressed to the 
Royal Geographical and other societies. 


Some little time ago we referred in these columns to the battle of 
New Orleans and some of the recent writings on the subject. 

A review of Parton’s “ Life of Jackson” has lately appeared in 
the Journal of the Military Service Institution, in which the reviewer 
remarks, ‘‘ There are many who think this battle was a useless effusion 
of blood, and regret that there was no Atlantic cable to bring the news 
of the treaty which would have made it impossible, but we cannot 
agree with them. The war had closed with an apparent, almost total 
failure to accomplish the objects for which it had been waged. Not 
only was the great object of our ambition—the conquest of Canada— 
still unrealized, but our military incapacity had been such as to suggest 
to England a demand for a cession of a part of our own territory. 
This, of course, was not to be entertained for a moment, but the treaty 
of peace contained no provision in regard to the ostensible cause of the 
war,—the impressment of American seamen. There is little doubt that 
the treaty would not have been thus silent had our negotiators had the 
victory of New Orleans as a lever with which to work upon their col- 
leagues’ obstinacy. At any rate it doubtless exerted a powerful influ- 
ence upon the subsequent course of English officials in this respect. It 
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is as though a secret clause granting our contention had been introduced 
into the treaty, but written in invisible ink which required nothing less ° 
than the burning heat of Jackson’s final victory to bring to light and 
give it full effect.” 


In the September number of this magazine we referred to the 
quaint print of Paul Revere, anent the “ Boston Massacre” of 1770. 
A late copy of that sterling service journal, the English Army and 
Navy Gazette, in its history of the Worcestershire Regiment (by which 
cumbersome title two regiments, the Twenty-ninth and the Thirty-sixth 
of the line, are now known), refers to the period in question. 

The Twenty-ninth English Foot was an old regiment in 1770, and 
had been in Canada in 1715, engaged against the Jacobites. It was 
in Nova Scotia in 1765, and was removed to Boston in 1768. 

The regimental history says, “ The Twenty-ninth, as we saw, was in 
Boston during the outburst of popular indignation in 1770. In the heat 
of the excitement certain of its men heard the word ‘ Fire,’ and thus 
they shed the first blood in the struggle with the colonists, and became 
known as the ‘ Vein-Openers’ ; but Captain Preston, who was charged 
with having given the order, was acquitted upon trial. The regiment 
returned to England in 1773, but was very soon again in Canada, and 
went with credit through the campaign of 1776. Its grenadier and 
light infantry companies were with the advance corps during Bur- 
goyne’s expedition from Canada, being present at Stillwater and in 
other operations, They surrendered at Saratoga, but they were 
speedily exchanged. The regiment saw much other desultory active 
service before its return to England in 1787. Large detachments of 
its men were serving on board the fleet in 1793 and 1794, there being 
present, on the ‘Glorious First of June,’ twelve officers and four 
hundred and five rank and file, of whom three officers and forty-one 
men were killed.and wounded. In 1796 the regiment returned, a 
mere skeleton of its former self, from the West Indies, where it had 
seen a great deal of active service, and had suffered very heavily, and 
absorbed a second battalion which had been formed.” 


An Eastern paper lately said, “It is a rather curious fact that 
while Spaniards are not often met with in Boston, there are between 
two thousand and three thousand Portuguese in the city, and yet the 
climate is as unfavorable to the health of the one people as to that of’ 
the other. These emigrants of Portugal belong mainly to the seafaring 
and working class, and make their homes in Fleet, Salutation, and 
Batterymarch Streets at the North End. 

“Tn this quarter two or three small Portuguese hotels are to be 
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found, and one of them, known as the Azores House, gives the clue to 
the place of nativity of most of the Boston Portuguese. Their women 
are thrifty housewives, and, unlike the Italians, command sufficient 
English to make themselves understood. The girls are expert with 
the needle, and are virtuous and industrious. Strange to say, the Irish, 
who dislike Italians intensely, live on terms of amity with the Por- 
tuguese. 

“ Marriages between them have taken place several times in this part 
of Boston, but unions between the Irish and Italians are not recorded. 
It is the general verdict that the Portuguese are more peaceable than 
the Italians, and more devoted to their religious ceremonials. This 
latter trait commends them especially to the Catholic Irish.” 

There is nothing very strange in the amicable relations of the Por- 
tuguese and the Irish, for, in regard to many southern Irish, they are 
of the same stock originally. Many of the Iberians of the Peninsula 
are curiously like Irishmen from County Cork, not only in features, 
but in dress. The Iberians, probably the most ancient of European 
people, were driven from Russian Georgia towards the west. Spain 
was anciently called Iberia, which also embraced northern Lusitania. 
Their language still lives in the Basque. The Kelts, who entered the 
country later, were intermingled with them, and have been considered 
the original inhabitants of Spain and upper Portugal ; but the Iberians, 
of which the southern Irish are a branch, no doubt were there first. 





The unusually severe gales at the end of August last must have 
added materially to the list of derelicts which are a menace to navi- 
gation in the North Atlantic. Many of the lumber-laden vessels may 
keep on the surface for months,—just awash, as it were,—and for a 
vessel to strike one of these sodden, heavy obstacles, would be almost 
as bad as collision with a half-tide rock. No doubt many vessels which 
are never heard from are lost by coming upon these insidious sea- 
dangers. Icebergs often give notice to the careful navigator by a 
change in temperature of the ait and water, and a reef of rocks will 
warn one by the sound of the surf beating upon it, but for a water- 
logged timber ship, scarcely to be made out in bad weather, even when 
a few yards away, the most vigilant lookout is necessary, and must 
often fail. Our own Hydrographic Office has done noble work in its 
monthly chart of the reported position of derelicts, and the Navy De- 
partment, from time to time, has sent vessels to blow up those which 
have become notorious offenders ; but the ocean is wide, and sometimes 
they are not easily found, except by unfortunates who stumble upon 
them. 

A contemporary says, “ Under an international agreement it might 
be practicable to assign to each of the leading maritime nations a cer- 
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tain portion or zone on the principal routes of transatlantic steamships, 
to keep cleared of derelicts. Reports would be made to the govern- - 
ments thus interested by vessels that discovered the hulks, with infor- 
mation of their position and apparent line of drift. A busy passenger 
steamer, even if she had the appliances, and felt that she had also the 
authority to destroy such a hulk, would not have the time to stop for 
the purpose. But it is otherwise with a war-vessel ; and perhaps, even 
without creating an obligation to clear particular zones of wrecks, it 
might be possible to secure voluntary instructions from maritime govern- 
ments to their war-ships to destroy derelicts which they come across in 
cruising. It would be good practice for their batteries and torpedoes.” 


The English United Service Gazette lately published the following 
paragraph : 

“* Attention has been attracted to a statement which the Malta Stand- 
ard reports to have been made by Staff-Surgeon Gilbert Kirker, R.N., 
of the ‘Amphion,’ in the course of a paper lately read by him at the 
Royal Dock- Yard, Malta ; the statement being that he had observed that 
those seamen who have had abscesses or boils have been free from fever ; 
the doctor calling the serious attention of the profession to the subject, 
so that they might study on a large scale this fact and thus initiate a 
preventive treatment against a fever which has up to the present baffled 
medical science. The subject, it is felt, is well worthy of further and 
complete investigation.” 

The Maltese fever seems to have some peculiar features long recog- 
nized, but the fact that persons who have boils or abscesses are apt to 
be free of the fevers of warm countries has long been known. So long 
ago as 1850 it was considered, in our squadron in China, that if one 
had “ Job’s comforters’—however unpleasant in themselves—he was 
most apt to escape fever and dysentery. At that period, owing to the 
use of shore water, dysentery was the principal scourge, but fever, of 
remittent type, was also very common. 

There seems to be nothing startling in the shape of a discovery in 
the statement quoted. 

E. SHIPPEN. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY NOTES. 


NOTES AND DATA ON NAVAL AND MILITARY MATERIEL AND 
ALLIED SUBJECTS. 


It is the intention to collect and publish 
in this department of the ‘‘ United Service’’ 
all information obtainable from current 
publications and other available sources 
concerning ships, guns, armor, explosives, 
small-arms, military and maritime affairs, 
and kindred subjects. As the data are de- 
rived largely from unofficial sources, strict 
accuracy cannot be expected; but all re- 
ports will be carefully examined and com- 
pared with others on the same subject, and 
it is hoped, by this means, to attain fairly 
correct results. Erratum notices will be 
published whenever errors are discovered 
in data previously given. As the develop- 
ment of the present plans for collecting 
information progresses, it is hoped to se- 
cure fuller and more authentic reports. 


United States. 


ARMOR TESTS. 


On August 22 a further test of the 
8-inch nickel-steel plate was made, using 
an 8-inch gun, firing a Holtzer A. P. 
shell. Charge, 93 pounds ; striking ve- 
locity, 1850 f. s.; striking energy, 5938.5 
foot-tons. Shell weighed 250 pounds. 

The projectile struck the plate at an 
angle of 45 degrees, with the normal at 
the point of impact. Projectile glanced 
off and broke up, pieces going into the 
bank and making a gouge in plate almost 
the counterpart of the gouge made by 
6-inch shell mentioned in last number. 

The gouge was 19 inches long, 9 inches 
wide, and about 3.4 inches maximum 
depth. There was no fringe on the plate, 
the back bulge 1.25 inches high and el- 
liptical in shape. The shot made a score 


| plate to muzzle of gun, 61 feet. 





on the plate similar to that made by the 
6-inch shell at the same angle of impact. 

There were no cracks in the plate, 
but pieces of shell were shaken out of 
former impacts, and shortly after crack- 
ing sounds came from the right side of 
plate, as if caused by the strains in that 
portion. The plate and backing were 
considerably shaken up. 


On August 26 a test was made at the 
Naval Proving-Ground of an 8-inch 
nickel-steel curved plate representing the 
Oregon’s barbette armor. It was made 
by the Carnegie Company. Weight of 
plate, 8 tons; length, 10 feet 8 inches; 
height, 5 feet 2} inches; distance from 
A 6-inch 
gun was used. 

Round 1, first premium test.—Charge, 
87.84 pounds. Carpenter A. P. shell 
weighing 100 pounds. Striking velocity, 
1762 f. s.; striking energy, 2154.9 foot- 
tons. The projectile struck the plate, the 
line of fire making an angle of 6 degrees 
with the normal at the point of impact, 
point getting about 2 inches into the 
wood backing, and rebounded 658 feet, 
struck the ground, then the chase of the 
gun, glanced off on to the gun platform, 
and spun around for a number of seconds. 

The shell was apparently sound and 
uncracked at first, but as it cooled, a 
number of longitudinal cracks, running 
over shoulder of ogival down into the 
bourrelet, appeared. Shell shortened .52 
inch, bourrelet diameter increased .12 
inch, body diameter .28 inch. 

The plate was sound and uncracked. 
The mean height of the fringe was 2 
inches. The front bulge was 21 inches 
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in diameter. The interior of the shot- 
hole was fairly smooth, with one lon- 
gitudinal crack and a few very small 
irregular ones. 

Round 2, second premium test.— 
Charge, 48.3 pounds. Carpenter A. P. 
shell. Striking velocity, 2012 f.s.; strik- 
ing energy, 2809.7 foot-tons. The shot 
struck nearly on the normal line, pene- 
trated plate, 47 8-16 inches of oak back- 
ing, and about 8 feet of loose oak block- 
ing, and was recovered badly cracked, 
with all the base in rear of band-score 
missing, and seven longitudinal cracks 
running over shoulder of ogival down 
into bourrelet. 

The plate was sound and uncracked. 
The fringe was slight and partly broken 
off. The front bulge was 20 inches in 
diameter. Back bulge broken off and 
choking hole in backing. The interior 
of shot-hole was fairly smooth. The 
plate failed to earn a premium, but passed 
the acceptance test. 


The following is taken from the public 
prints : 

The infantry competition of the United 
States army at Fort Sheridan has closed. 
The total scores were not only the highest 
ever made by the riflemen of this country, 
but they lead the world’s highest record. 
Sergeant R. N. Davidson made 621, 
which is thirty-two points ahead of the 
highest score on the records of the best 
marksmanship in the world. 

The officials in charge of the compe- 
tition announced that they openly chal- 
lenge any nation to compete with the 
team that leadsourarmy. The following 
are the five highest scores made during 
the four days of the firing: 

Second Lieutenant J. C. Gregg, Six- 
teenth Infantry, 603. 

Sergeant Thomas O’Rourke, Company 
G, Fifteenth Infantry, 600. 

Corporal D. G. Spurgin, Company C, 
Twenty-first Infantry, 597. 

Sergeant W. Hight, Company E, 
Twenty-third Regiment, 597. 

Sergeant C. Rock, Company D, Third 
Cavalry, 579. 

The highest scores by the distinguished 
riflemen follows: Sergeant R. N. David- 
son, Company G, Sixteenth Infantry, 
621; Sergeant N. Ray, Company A, 
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Tenth Infantry, 599; and First Sergeant 
W. N. Huckett, Company F, Twentieth | 
Infantry, 593. 


The navy Small-Arms Board met at 
Newport on August 15, and on the 22d 
submitted its report, recommending the 
adoption of a 6-millimetre rifle for the 
navy (.286 inch). 

The board was ordered on its first 
meeting to decide on the calibre to be 
adopted for the naval service; now that 
this has been decided, the Navy Depart- 
ment has asked inventors to present rifles 
of 6-millimetre calibre for test. The 
board will submit all rifles presented to 
competitive tests, and it is expected will 
finally decide on the type to be adopted 
for the navy. 

In deciding on the calibre to be 
adopted, the board took under consider- 
ation, 1, the ballistic properties of dif- 
ferent calibres ; 2, the fact that the army 
had already adopted a calibre of .80 inch ; 
8, the difficulties of manufacture of rifles 
and ammunition ; and, 4, the advantages 
in diminished weight in ammunition and 
rifle for small calibres. 

The arm finally adopted will of course 
use smokeless powder, and it is expected 
that the rifle-barrels will be of nickel- 
steel. 


The Maine and Texas are to be fitted 
with two small torpedo-boats each, being 
built at the New York Navy- Yard and 
Norfolk Navy-Yard respectively. As 
their function will be to operate from 
their vessels as a base, but a small supply 
of coal is allowed,—one ton for the 
Maine’s boats and three-quarters of a ton 
for the Texas’ boats. 

They will be very light so that they 
can be readily hoisted on board. The 
hull and fittings of the Maine’s boats 
weigh only 138,785 pounds, and for the 
Texas’ boats 10,992 pounds. 

The two boats for the Maine will each 
be fitted with a bow-tube.for the dis- 
charge of an 18-inch Whitehead torpedo, 
and the two boats for the Texas, being 
smaller, will each be fitted with a deck- 
training tube for a torpedo of the same 
type and size. 

The general dimensions of the boats 
are as follows: 
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Maine. Texas. 

Ft. In. Ft. In. 
Length overall....... 61 8 50 0 
Length on load water-line. . 58 6 481% 
Beam at water-line ..... 909-16 903-16 
POOWONIE oncsc.s. 6:-08's.\0 oe 25 23% 
Mean draught .......-. 22 21% 
Extreme draught ...... 33 84 


The Maine’s boats will have a dis- | 


placement of 14.8 tons each and the 
Texas’ 12.15 tons each. 

In addition to the torpedo armament 
each boat is to carry a 1-pounder R. F. G., 
with a suitable supply of ammunition. 

Each boat is to have a single vertical 
quadruple-expansion engine, working at 
a pressure of 250 pounds, the cylinders 
placed in order of size over the shaft, the 
high-pressure cylinder being forward. 

The estimated speed for the Maine’s 
boats is 18 knots, and for the Texas’ 
boats 17 knots. 

The Cowles tubulous boiler has been 
provided for in the designs, but it is now 
the intention to try some other make of 
boiler in the boats for the Tezas, still re- 
taining the Cowles boilers in the boats for 
the Maine. 

The machinery, as well as the hull, is 
kept as light as possible consistent with 
the strength required, the weight of the 
machinery, water, and steam being 11,990 
pounds for the Maine’s boats and 9900 
pounds for those of the Texas. 

The shafting hardly amounts to more 
than a pipe, its thickness being only @ of 
an inch. It was necessary to make the 
external diameter of sufficient size to 
secure a good bearing surface for the 
journals. As this would give a strength 
considerably in excess of the actual re- 
quirements if solid, it has been possible 
to makearelatively largehole. In large 
shafting the internal diameter rarely ex- 
ceeds fifty per cent. of the external, 
while in this case it is more than seventy- 
five per cent. 

A great deal of attention has been 
given to the question of the stability of 
these boats, weights being kept as low 
as possible to give a good metacentric 
height. The 18-inch Whitehead torpedo, 
which weighs 875 pounds with its tube 
and launching gear, is a little over half 
a ton. This weight being considerably 


above the water-line, it was necessary to 
keep the other weights as low as possible. 
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The engines were located and the framing 
of the boats was so arranged that the 
cranks would revolve between the floor- 
plates of the transverse framing, thus 
lowering the centre of gravity of the 
engine to the lowest possible point. 


The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has announced the establishment 
of a course of instruction in naval ar- 
chitecture. It is a four years’ course, 
and will give a thorough training in the 
theory and method of designing and 
building ships. Graduates will receive 
the degree of Bachelor of Science. It 
will be an optional branch of the me- 
chanical engineering course. There are 
to be lectures twice a week during the 
third and fourth years, and students 
will be required to make the drawings 
and calculations for the design of a ship. 

The importance of this step on the 
part of a leading scientific educational 
institution is very great, presaging as it 
does the rise of American ship-build- 
ing and the revival of our merchant 
marine. 


A highly successful test of 8-inch ar- 
mor-piercing shell, made by the Midvale 
Steel Company, was made at Sandy 
Hook by the army ordnance officers 
early in September. 

The first projectile was lost, but the 
second, on being recovered, was found 
to be in perfect condition and capable 
of being fired again. 


TRIALS OF NEW SHIPS. 

A board was appointed September 
25, of which Rear-Admiral Belknap 
was president, to make examination of, 
and to witness and report upon, the 
final-trial of the Detroit. The vessel 
was at sea 48 hours, during which time 
her battery was fired and her crew 
drilled. The board noted certain small 
defects, and concluded its report by 
saying that the guns, gun-carriages, 
etc., worked properly, and that the ship 
is well built and sufficiently strong to 
stand the firing of the battery. No 
weakness or breaking down was visible 
in the hull, engines, boilers, or appur- 
tenances of the ship. The board ends 
its report by expressing its gratification 
as to the good order and discipline on 
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board, the quiet and effective methods 
observable on every hand, and the evi- 
dent interest taken by the commanding 
officer and his officers and men in the 
work of bringing the ship up to the 
highest standard of efficiency as a ship 
of war. 


The Castine finished her contractor’s 
trial the last of September, and made a 
little over 16 knots, which the board 
reported, and allowed the contractors 
$60,000 premium, as the contract speed 
was only 14 knots; but it was discovered 
later that the pressure in the fire-room 
had exceeded that allowed in the con- 
tract, so the Department was obliged to 
cut down the premium, and allowed the 
contracters $50,000, corresponding to a 
speed of 15 knots or a little over. With 
the contract speed of 14 knots a pressure 
of but 4 inch of water is allowed in the 
fire-room. 

This pressure allowed in the fire-rooms 
varies with the speed to be made under 
contract by the different ships. The 
Iowa, which is to make 16 knots, is 
allowed by the contract 1 inch of 
water-pressure in the fire-room. The 
Brooklyn, making 20 knots, is allowed 
2} inches pressure. 


The Montgomery’s trial was ordered for 
October 3, but on her way to New Lon- 
don she ran on a ledge, injuring her bot- 
tom plating. This will delay her trial 
several months. 


England. 


Recent experiments with cordite show 
that smokeless powder will soon supplant 
blagk powder in modern guns. A 6- 
inch quick-firing gun was loaded with 
293 pounds of black powder; with this 
charge gave a velocity of 1890 f. s. and 
a pressure of 15 tons; the same gun was 
loaded with 14} pounds of cordite and 
gave a velocity of 2274 f.s., with only 
15.2 tons pressure. After 250 rounds 
had been fired with cordite charges, no 
signs of erosion were apparent. 


The following information is given by 

a parliamentary paper issued on the 14th 

-of August, showing the return of the 

war strength of the principal nations of 
-the world: 
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The decisions of the umpires in regard 
to the late naval manwuvres has been 
given out. The umpires decided that 
the Red fleet captured or destroyed four 
second-class cruisers, twenty-four first- 
class torpedo-boats, and three second- 
class torpedo-boats belonging to the Blue 
fleet; while the latter captured or de- 
stroyed one second-class battle-ship, six 
second-class cruisers, and three first-class 
gun-vessels of the Red fleet. 

Summarized it amounts to this, that 


the Blue fleet lost. 27 vessels, mostly | 


torpedo craft, whose value aggregated 
six million and a half dollars, with 1604 
men; while the Red fleet lost 10 vessels, 
nearly all large ones, whose value was 
about ten million and a half dollars, 
with 2305 men. The mancuvres demon- 
strated little except the value of torpedo- 
boats and the uselessness of the present 
style of torpedo-catchers in the British 
navy. 


H. M. 8. Resolution, first-class battle- 
ship of the Royal Sovereign class, had 
her contractor’s four-hour full power 
modified forced-draft trial on August 31. 

The engines were to develop under 
modified forced draft 11,000 H. P. The 
engines are similar to the other vessels 
of the Sovereign class. On the day of 
the trial the mean draught was 24 feet 8 
inches, or & feet 10 inches less than the 
designed mean draught. The collective 
I. H. P. developed was 11,379, and the 
mean speed during the four hours was 
17.92 knots, the estimated speed under 
sea-going conditions being 17.5 knots. 


Apropos of the trial of the Resolution 
and other government vessels, the ques- 
tion has been asked why the acceptance 
trials of these vessels are allowed to be 
made when the vessels are below their 
maximum designed draught; and it is 
suggested that this may’ be the reason 
why the torpedo-catchers of the Niger 
class makes very high speeds on their 
contract trials and very poor ones when 
called into actual service, 


A parliamentary paper gives the fol- 
lowing descriptions of the first-class 
cruisers Powerful and Terrible, to be 
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built by contract, provision for which was 
made in the navy estimates for 1893-94. 

The principal dimensions will be as 
follows: Length, 500 feet; breadth, about 
70 feet ; mean draught, 27 feet ; displace- 
ment, about 14,000 tons. 

The continuous sea speed, for smooth- 
water steaming and with aclean bottom, 


| is to be 20 knots. On an eight-hour con- 


tractor’s trial it is expected the speed 
will be 22 knots. 

The steel hull will be wood-sheathed 
and coppered, so that these vessels will 
be available for distant cruising without 
frequent docking. 

A coal-bunker capacity of 3000 tons 
will be provided, but only about half 
that amount will be carried at the above- 


| mentioned draught and displacement. 


The armament will include two 9.2- 
inch guns, mounted as bow- and stern- 
chasers, twelve 6-inch quick-firing guns 
(4 of which will be able to fire right 
ahead and 4 right astern), eighteen 12- 
pounder R. F. guns, twelve 3-pounder R. 
F. guns, and a number of smaller ones. 

Armor protection will be provided for 
all the 9.2-inch and 6-inch guns, and the 
12-pounder guns on the upper deck will 
be fitted with shields revolving with the 
guns. The torpedo armament includes 
four submerged torpedo-tubes, placed in 
two separate rooms. 

The engines, boilers, and magazines, 
and other vital parts of the ship, will be 
placed below a strong curved steel deck, 
having a thickness of 4 inches for a 
large proportion of the length, with a 
slight reduction towards the extremities, 

An armored conning tower placed at 
the after end of the forecastle will give 
protection in action to the commanding 
officer. A great height of freeboard has 
been provided, with a long poop and 
forecastle, on which the bow- and stern- 
chase guns will be placed. 

After full consideration, it has been 
decided to adhere to twin-screws and not 
to adopt triple-screws, experience in the 
Blake and Blenheim, as well as in the large 
twin-screw steamers of the mercantile 
marine, having established the complete 
efficiency of such propellers within the 
limits of powerand draught contemplated. 
The laying down of these vessels will 
be delayed six months or more, in order 
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to complete more rapidly the fourteen 
torpedo-boat destroyers laid down in the 
programme. 


It has been pointed out that the failures 
of the torpedo-boat catchers of the Niger 
elass only occurred among those which 
were called out simply for the naval 
maneuvres; while two of them, the 
Rattlesnake and Speedwell, which had 
been constantly in service, never broke 
down or gave the slightest trouble. The 
inference is drawn that these vessels must, 
at least, be taken out and run at high 
speed occasionally, to keep their ma- 
chinery in working order and give their 
engineers a chance to become well ac- 
quainted with the delicate engines from 
which they are to obtain great and vary- 
ing speed at times like the naval ma- 
noeuvres. 


The battle-ship Howe, disabled by 
running on the rocks at Ferrol, Spain, 
is expected to be ready for sea again by 
November 1. The total cost of her re- 
pairs has been about $200,000. 


It is learned that the three British bat- 
tle-ships now under construction have 
been modified as regards armor, in view 
of the information gained by the loss of 
the Victoria, the general effect of the 
change being to strengthen the ends. At 
the water-line there will be a belt of steel 
18 inches thick and supported by wood 
and iron plates of some lf}inches. Above 
this will be a 53-inch casement of armor, 
and at each end a diagonal bulkhead. 
This last will also afford additional protec- 
tion to the machinery of the heavy guns. 


The battle-ship Devastation, one of 
England’s earliest sea-going turret-ships, 
has undergone a thorough renovation 
and reconstruction in hull, machinery, 
and armament at Portsmouth; and on 
September 12 had her eight hours steam 


trial. Her engines developed 6000 I. H. 
P., or 500 H. P. beyond the contract. 
The speed obtained was 13.25 knots by 
patent log, and was slightly under the 
speed she was estimated to make. 

Her new armament is four 10-inch 29- 
ton B. L. R., two 7-pounder 200-pound 
guns, six 6-pounder rapid-fire guns, eight 
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8-pounders, five Gardner guns, and 
twelve 14-inch torpedoes. 


The Admiralty have decided to appoint 
a committee of experts to inquire into 
the cause that led to the capsizing of the 
Victoria. The results of this investiga- 
tion will undoubtedly throw much light 
on the stability of present battle-ships, 
and have a great influence on future 
designs. It is believed that the system 
of having unarmored ends on battle- 
ships will be given up, or a more com- 
plete subdivision of the ship made. 


A parliamentary paper gives the fol- 
lowing description of the first-class battle- 
ships Majestic and Magnificent, to be 
built at Portsmouth and Chatham. 

Their principal dimensions are as fol- 
lows: Length, 390 feet ; breadth, extreme, 
75 feet; mean draught, 274 feet; dis- 
placement, 14,900 tons. With natural 
draft, on the eight hours contractor’s 
trial, a mean speed of 16} knots is an- 
ticipated; with moderate forced draft 
a maximum speed of 17} to 17} knots 
will be obtained. 

The armament will include four 12- 
inch breech-loading guns of new type, 
mounted in pairs, twelve 6-inch quick- 
firing guns, sixteen 12-pounder quick- 
firing guns, and twelve 3-pounders. 
There will also be five torpedo discharges 
for 18-inch torpedoes, four of these being 
submerged. 

In the general disposition of the arma- 
ment the arrangements of the Royal 
Sovereign class have been followed. 
There are, however, certain important 
differences. 

The 12-inch guns mounted in two 
strongly-armored barbettes will have 
their mountings so arranged that they 
can be loaded in any position by manua. 
power, while the proved advantages ob- 
tainable with hydraulic power and fixed 
loading stations will be retained. Strong 
armored shields will also be fitted to the 
turn-tables and revolve with the guns. 

The protection of the 6-inch guns has 
been carried out more thoroughly than 
in the Royal Sovereign class, involving 
considerable additional weight. Two 
more 6-inch guns are carried in the new 
ships, and 12-pounder quick-firing guns 

34 
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have been adopted instead of 6-pounders 
as in the Royal Sovereign. 

The total weight of protective material 
on the hull, including protection of 6- 
inch guns and protective deck, is greater 
than the corresponding weight in the 
Royal Sovereign class. Having regard 
to the improved qualities of armor now 
produced, and to the distribution and 
thicknesses of plating in the new ships, 
it is believed that they will possess un- 
rivaled defense in close action, under 
existing conditions of attack or possible 
developments of high explosives and 
quick-firing guns. 

The Majestic and Magnificent have the 
same draught of water and extreme 
breadth as the Royal Sovereign class, but 
are 10 feet longer, and carry their heavy 
guns forward about 4 feet higher, having 
the freeboard correspondingly increased. 
They will be of practically the same 
speed, and are intended to carry on the 
designed load-draught the same weight 
of coal as was proposed for the Royal 
Sovereign, 900 tons. In the new ships 
the coal-bunker capacity will be largely 
increased as compared with the Royal 
Sovereign class, and provision made in 
the design for filling up the whole space 
when desired. The new ships will there- 
fore possess greater coal-endurance and 
be capable of keeping the sea for longer 
periods. 

Although the substitution of 12-inch 
for 184-inch guns has effected a consid- 
erable reduction in weight, the aggregate 
result of the changes above mentioned 
has involved a considerable addition to 
the load to be carried by the Majestic 
and Magnificent. In order to obtain the 
qualities of offense, defense, speed, and 
coal-endurance which was considered 
essential in a first-class battle-ship, having 
regard to what is being done in other 
navies, it has been found necessary, there- 
fore, to increase the length and displace- 
ment of the new ships as compared with 
the Royal Sovereign class. It is antici- 
pated, however, that some of the changes 
made will tend to sensible economy in 
first cost as compared with preceding 
vessels. 


The new battle-ship Ramilles, which 
is to be the flag-ship of the Mediter- 
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ranean station, was put through an ex- 
haustive series of trials before being 
commissioned. She was first tested under 
different helm angles and speeds for 
tactical diameter of her turning circle, 
and had her above-water torpedo fittings 
thesameday. Her gunnery trials, which 
were specially interesting, were made 
the next day. 

The main battery of the Ramilles con- 
sists of four 13}-inch 67-ton guns, and 
are controlled by hydraulic power. The 
control of the guns was excellent, and the 
hydraulic connections, under a pressure 
of 1000 pounds, worked without a hitch. 
The only points not deemed perfect were 
the breech mechanism, which is said to be 
too complicated, and the connections of 
the electric firing circuit, which caused 
numerous misfires. An improvement 
in this breech mechanism, in which the 
bulk of the work in handling the breech- 
block will be performed by the force of 
recoil, iscontemplated. With the present 
arrangements for handling the breech- 
block, it takes a minute and a half to 
fire a round. 

The 6-inch guns on the main deck are 
fitted, in consequence of their great 
length, with arrangements for housing 
them in on deck. These were not tried, 
but previous experiments showed that 
these guns could be disconnected and 
housed inboard in 3 minutes 42 seconds. 


Germany. 
BICYCLISTS IN THE GERMAN ARMY. 


In the German mancuvres around 
Metz certain innovations have been 
tested this year for the first time. The 
most interesting was the use of cyclists 
for dispatch duty. The Berlin corre- 
spondent of the London Standard says, 
‘Tt was found that this means of trans- 
port for the conveyance of dispatches 
was very useful, especially at night-time. 
Owing to the successful experiments 
made within the last few days it is more 
than probable that cycles will be gener- 
ally adopted in the German army. The 
rider is armed with a revolver and a 
bayonet, the latter being fixed to the 
machine, while his dispatch-bag is hung 
loosely round the body. Each cyclist 
brought his own machine with him, and 
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will receive twenty-five shillings for its 
use in the service of the army. 


In the coming German autumn ma- 
mmeuvres dogs trained for military pur- 
poses are to be extensively employed in 
the rifle battalions, the training of such 
dogs having given most satisfactory re- 
sults. The dogs are to serve in the first 
place in connection with the reconnoi- 
tring and patrol service, for carrying 
messages from advanced pickets, for as- 
sisting the outposts as watch-dogs, and 
in order to maintain communication 
between outposts and the advanced 
‘pickets, as well as among one another. 
Their use for tracing missing or wounded 
soldiers is to be tried on a limited scale 
only, as only some of the dogs are suited 
for this purpose. The breeds of dogs 
chiefly trained for military purposes are 
setters, poodles, and sheep dogs, but the 
suitability depends less on the class than 
on the purity of breed and the possession 
of the necessary qualities for field service. 


Paper horseshoes, the invention of a 
German veterinary surgeon, have been 
patented, and are said to cost only fifty 
cents a set, including a device for attach- 
ing the shoe to the hoof without nails. 
Great elasticity and lightness is claimed 
for the paper shoe, and the lower surface 
of the hoof is said to become so rough 
by use of these shoes that no slipping is 
possible on ice, concrete, or wood paving. 
Roughing thus becomes unnecessary, the 
hoof is much less worn than with iron 
shoes, and improved action is said to 
result. 


A new bridle-bit has been invented by 
a German, which is being tried with 
satisfactory results in several cavalry 
regiments. The surprise of small as 
well as large patrols and reconnoitring 
parties by the enemy during the Franco- 
German War has demonstrated the risk 
which is run when, at the moment of 
a sudden attack, the head-gear of the 
horses has been temporarily removed for 
feeding or watering, and cannot be re- 
placed with sufficient speed. 

The left cheek of the bit is fitted with 
a small bolt, which fastens in a down- 
ward direction. Onraising this bolt and 
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pressing the cheek outward to an angle 
of 45°, it can be detached without diffi- 
culty from the mouth-piece, which will 
then glide easily from the horse’s mouth, 
and may be temporarily attached to the 
cheek behind the curb-chain, thus afford- 
ing the possibility of feeding or watering 
without removing the head-stall. In the 
space of a few seconds the bit can be 
replaced in position and refixed by re- 
inserting the mouth-piece from the right, 
raising the bolt a little, and fixing the 
cheek to the mouth-piece by a slight 
jerk; the bolt relocking of its own ac- 
cord. 


France. 


A specimen of some nickel-steel armor 
plates which have been manufactured at 
Le Creusot for the new Russian Black Sea 
battle-ship Tri Sviatitelia (Three Saints) 
has been tried at Le Creusot in the pres- 
ence of the members of the Russian 
Naval Commission, and has given some 
remarkable results. The plate measured 
8 feet by 8 feet, and was 15.9 inches thick. 
The conditions of acceptance were that 
it should receive four blows from Holtzer 
projectiles of chrome steel, weighing 317 
pounds apiece, and fired from a 9.4-inch 
gun with a striking velocity of 1945 foot- 
seconds; and it was stipulated that no 
piece of the target should be broken off, 
and that in no case should the base of 
the projectile penetrate the target to a 
depth of as much as 7.8inches. The four 
rounds were fired at the angles of a square 
which was painted on the centre of the 
target, and which measured 4 feet each 
way. The order of the shots was, (a) 
right lower corner, (0) left lower corner, 
(c) left upper corner, (d) right upper cor- 
ner, and the following were the striking 
velocities and injuries to projectile and 
plate: 

(a) Velocity, 2001 foot-seconds; pene- 
tration of the point of the projectile, 
14,1 inches. The projectile flew back- 
ward with the point smashed and the 
shoulder somewhat set up. The target 
showed three very fine cracks running 
from the wound. 

(5) Velocity, 1948 foot-seconds ; pene- 
tration of the point of the projectile, 
10.9 inches. The projectile flew back- 
ward, broken into numerous fragments. 
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As before, three fine cracks developed in 
the target. 

(c) Velocity, 1928 foot-seconds ; pene- 
tration of the point of the projectile, 
14 inches. The projectile flew back with 
the head smashed and the cylindrical 
part somewhat set up. A single fine 
crack was remarked. 


(d) Velocity, 1962 foot-seconds; pene- | 


tration of the point of the projectile, 
9.9 inches. The projectile flew back- 
ward, broken into numerous fragments. 
There were no fresh cracks, and the old 
ones were not increased. 

Examination of the back of the target 
revealed the existence of low swellings, 
varying from 1 inch to 1.7 inches in ele- 
vation behind each point of impact. 
Behind points (a) and (6) there were 
some fine cracks, behind points (c) and 
(d) there were no cracks at all. 


Maleine, a product of bacilli cultiva- 
tion, has been experimented with in 
France for the purpose of determining 
the existence of glanders in horses. 
The substance, injected subcutaneously 
in the neck of a glandered horse, is said 
to produce within eight to fifteen hours 
a feverish condition and a watery tumor 
at the place of injection, while no such 
effect is produced in a sound horse. Ex- 
periments were made on 200 horses, veri- 
fied by post-mortem examinations, and 
the committee decided that maleine was 
a useful but not infallible means for de- 
termining the existence of glanders in 
horses, and recommended its use in the 
army. 

The French minister of war has ordered 
it issued to the army for this purpose, 
and directions have been given for its 


use. 


The French sea-going torpedo-boat 
Mousquetaire, built by the Forges et 
Chantiers de la Méditerranée at Havre, 
‘after plans by M. Marmiesse, has attained 
on her acceptance trials the speed of 25.44 
knots. This was maintained during 


three distinct runs, but the average speed 
during the whole trial was reduced, to 
24.77 knots by a rupture of one of the 
steam-joints, whereby the pressure was 
reduced. The length of this torpedo- 
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boat is 88 feet 6 inches, her beam 15 feet 
5 inches, and her displacement 125 tons. 


The battle-ship Charles Martel will 
shortly be launched at Brest. This ship 
is one of the latest French battle-ships, 
and particular satisfaction is felt at the 
quickness with which she has been built. 
She was commenced in August, 1891. 
It will take some time yet to thoroughly 
complete her in all respects, but she will 
be completed in less time than any battle- 
ship preceding her. 


Russia. 


The rumor that France will allow 
Russia a naval station in the Mediter- 
ranean has assumed definite form, but 
it is not yet known which port will be 
given for that purpose. Villefranche, 
near Nice, Ajaccio, the capital of the 
island of Corsica, and Biserta, in Tunis, 
have all been mentioned as probabilities. 
Russia has already a naval depot at Ville- 
franche, as the United States once had. 
Ajaccio has a good anchorage, and there 
is ample space there on which to erect 
the buildings necessary to a naval depot ; 
but Biserta is capable of becoming a 
great stronghold in the Mediterranean. 
It is already well defended by France, 
and were Russia to join in making it a 
great naval station, it would be a serious 
menace to Italy, and would compel Eng- 
land to strengthen her naval force in 
the Mediterranean, and ultimately oblige 
her toa close connection with the Triple 
Alliance. 


Norway. 


A number of interesting and exhaus- 
tive tests have been carried out by the 
Norwegian military authorities, and re- 
sulted in the recommendation of the 6.5- 
millimetre Krag-Jérgensen rifle. 

The tests having in the first place 
shown with what kind of powder they 
should be conducted, rifles of 8 milli- 
metres, 7.65 millimetres, 7 millimetres, 
and 6.5 millimetres were tested, the latter 
proving decidedly superior in ballistic 
qualities. A commencing velocity of 700 
metres was recorded, with a pressure in 
the barrel of about 4000 atmospheres. 

Experiments have been made with a 
5-millimetre rifle, but the results have 
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not been satisfactory. As the 6.5-milli- 
metre rifle is exposed to a very serious 
strain, the tests also comprised its being 
able to stand a large number of shots. 
The results were-very satisfactory, a 6.5- 
millimetre rifle being fired 4000 times 
without perceptible deterioration. The 
projectiles used were of lead, with a 
coating of nickel-plated steel or nickel 
bronze. 

It was observed that whereas the 
power of penetration into wood was 
greatest at a distance of about 300 feet,— 
about 12 per cent. greater for the 6.5- 
millimetre rifle than for the 8-millimetre, 
—and while it gradually decreased for 
every 300 feet, the power of penetration 
into sand was comparatively small at a 
distance of 300 feet, whereas it rose up 
to between 1300 and 1600 feet when 
there was not much difference betwéen 
the two calibres. The twist of the rifling 
in the barrels has been so arranged that 
the projectile is comparatively long, so 
that it combines a fair weight with a 
small diameter; still, 100 6.5-millimetre 


projectiles weigh no more than 76 8- | 


millimetre projectiles. 

In order to test the different rifles as 
fur as dust was concerned, they were 
placed in a special box, and for two 
minutes exposed to a blast of fine sand; 
they were then taken out of the box, 
slightly shaken to remove the surplus of 
sand, and were then tested, both as single- 
and as magazine-loaders. 

In order to try the rifles with regard 
to rusting, the handles were screwed off, 
the breech-loading mechanism, the maga- 
zine, etc., were cleaned from all grease, 
and were then immersed in salt-water for 
four hours (with closed mechanism and 
as high as the cartridge-chamber) ; they 
were then left in the open air for two 
days, and subsequently twenty shots were 
fired from the magazine without any 
cleaning whatever. 

The commission recommends the 
adoption of the Krag-Jérgensen mech- 
anism and magazine arrangement on 
account of the following advantages: It 
gives the most perfect combination of 
single-loader with magazine in reserve, 
and magazine-rifle proper, being equally 
serviceable as single-loader, even if the 
magazine gets out of order. The filling 
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and refilling of the magazine can be 
effected with loaded rifle, with mechanism - 
closed and trigger cocked. The maga- 
zine remains intact when using the rifle 
as a single-loader, so that there is always 
a reserve of five cartridges, whereas with 
the Mauser there are four left, while the 
Mannlicher cannot be used as a single- 
loader. Finally, the loading and refilling 
of the Krag-Jérgensen rifle is easily 
accomplished from all positions, as com- 
pared with the two others. There is no 
spring resistance to be gotten over, so 
the loading only requires a very slight 
movement, which is a great advantage 
for the soldier, when he, for instance, is 
in a recumbent position. 

The weight of the rifle complete is 
under 9 pounds, with bayonet attached 
about 5 ounces above 9 pounds. It is 
intended to furnish each soldier with 150 
rounds of ammunition, which will weigh 
barely 9 pounds. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Remarkable Tests made with the 
Krnka-Hebler Projectiles. 

Late foreign advices give additional 
data concerning the recent performance 
of the Krnka-Hebler tubular projectiles. 
Professor Hebler now gives tables of ballis- 
tic data of the 11-millimetre German rifle, 
pattern 1871, and of the 7.9-millimetre 
rifle, pattern 1888. The former may be 
taken as fairly representative of the old- 
class military weapon and the latter as 
the representative of the modern small- 
bore rifle. 

The following are the principal details 
available in regard to the 11-millimetre 
rifle (.488-inch): Weight of rifle, 9.92 
pounds; weight of bullet, 25 grammes; 
powder charge, 5 grammes; weight of 
cartridge, 42.8 grammes; number of 
cartridges weighing 8 pounds 13 ounces, 
98; initial velocity, 1443 feet; maxi- 
mum pressure, 1600 atmospheres; re- 
coil, 1.58 m. kg. ; B. maximum, 5.7 =865 
yards; B. maximum, 5.11=370 yards. 
Ballistic goodness of the rifle and ammu- 
nition, 100. 

The ballistic data for the various dis- 
tances are as follows: 
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Distance. V.f.s. B. max.5.7 B. max.5.11 P. D. 


Yards, Feet. Yards. Yards. Inches. Feet. 
0 1443 ei ee 9.5 His 
547 837 67 70 787 417 
1094 590 21 22 4.33 10.89 
1640 453 94 10 2.36 35.76 
1750 433 8 8% 2.16 43.63 


Effective range, 1751 yards; time of 
flight, 7.86 seconds ; remaining velocity, 
483 foot-seconds; penetration against 
deal, 2h inches; maximum range, 3227 
yards; effective range, fired straight up 
in the air, 1075 yards. 

The principal data of the present Ger- 
man rifle, ‘7.9-millimetre bore (.811- 
inch), pattern 1888, are as follows: 
Weight of rifle, 8 pounds, 6 ounces; 
powder charge, 275 grains smokeless 
powder ; weight of bullet, 14.5 grammes 
(material, hard lead with steel jacket) ; 
weight of cartridge, 27.5 grammes ; num- 
ber of cartridges weighing 8 pounds, 13 
ounces, 145; initial velocity, 2100 foot- 
seconds; maximum pressure, 3300 at- 
mospheres ; recoil, 1.54 m. kg. ; B. max- 
imum, 5.7—479 yards; B. maximum, 
5.11 = 492 yards. 

The data for the various distances are 
as follows: 


Distance. V. f.s. B, max,5.7 B,max.5.11 P. D. 


Yards. Feet. Yards. Yards. Inches. Feet. 

0 2110 ae Le ote o% 
547 1188 126 133 «616.938 §=1.24 | 
1094 830 44 46 8.27 8.28 
1640 636 2034 2213 4.72 27.46 
2187 515 11% 12% 3.23 67.91 
2734 433 7% 8 2.28 140.42 


Effective range, 2326 yards; time of 
flight, 8.74 seconds ; remaining velocity, 
492 foot-seconds; penetration against 
deal, 2.91 inches ; maximum range, 4178 
yards ; effective range fired straight up 
in the air, 1391 yards. 

A comparison of the data given in the 
tables shows the enormous increased 
efficiency which can be obtained from 
rifles by the adoption of tubular bullets. 

Assuming the amount of resistance 
offered by the atmosphere to the ordinary 
German 7.9-millimetre solid bullet to 
represent 1000, Professor Hebler calcu- 
lates that the resistance can be reduced 
to the following by the mere adoption of 
improved forms of bullets fired from the 
same rifle, viz. : 
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(1) Resistance offered to solid bullet with 

ordinary ogival head and flat base= 1000 
(2) Resistance offered to solid bullet with 

best possible form of ogival head 

and flat base 
(8) Resistance offered to solid bullet with 

best possible form of ogival head 

and ogival base .......... = 216 
(4) Resistance offered to tubular bullet 

with the best possible form of ogi- 

val head and base. ........ = 


89 


With the 5-millimetre rifle, again 
taking 1000 as the resistance offered to 
the ordinary solid bullet, the figures for 
the four different kinds of bullets stand 
at (1) 1000, (2) 463, (8) 185, (4) 66. 
With the best possible form of projectile 
the resistance offered by the atmosphere 
is only one-eleventh or one-fifteenth of 
that to which the ordinary solid bullet 
is subjected. 

v 

Norman L. Munro has, through a pur- 
chasing broker, secured possession of the 
Vamoose for $10,000; and it is said that 
his purpose in buying her is to race her 
with his fast yacht Norwood, and show 
that the Vamoose never had the speed 
which was claimed for her. Mr. Munro 
has issued an open letter to the Herre- 
shoffs, to Hearst, and to the public. He 
proposes to try the Vamoose for a record 
over the following courses: a measured 
mile, a twenty-mile course, and over the 
American Yacht Club’s course of 82 
knots. The Nourwood will follow her 
over the same courses immediately, and 
the trials will settle the question as to 
which is the faster. 

It will be remembered that numerous 
attempts have been made to have these 
boats matched for speed, but a race never 
took place. 

The Vamoose is 112 feet 6 inches long, 
extreme beam 12 feet 4 inches, and draws 
4 feet ll inches. She has quadruple-ex- 
pansion engines, and was built by the 
Herreshoffs at a cost to William B. 
Hearst of $65,000. 

The Norwood is only 68 feet 2 inches 
long and 7 feet 2 inches beam, and has 
a triple-expansion engine 

Mr. Munro claims the Norwood has 
done a mile in 1 minute, 58 seconds. 


It has. been ascertained by Professor 
Kernot, of Melbourne University, Aus- 
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tralia, that the usually assumed weight 
of 80 to 100 pounds per square foot, pro- 
duced by a dense crowd of persons, may 
be largely exceeded. In an actual trial a 
class of students averaging 153.5 pounds 
each in weight were crowded in a lobby 
containing 18.23 square feet, making an 
average floor-load of 134.7 pounds, room 
still being left to place another man, 
which would have brought up the loading 
to 148.1 pounds. In another case, fifty- 
eight Irish laborers, averaging 145 pounds 
each, were placed in an empty ship deck- 
house measuring 57 square feet floor area, 
and the load in this case was about 147 
pounds per square foot; in another test, 
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with seventy-three laborers crowded into 
a hut 9 feet by 8 feet 8 inches, a load of ' 
142 pounds was produced, with estimated 
room for two or three men additional. 


In the recent riots at Bombay a rioter 
was hit in the shin-bone by a bullet from 
a Lee-Metford rifle (calibre .803), and 
it was found that the bone was ‘‘shattered 
to the smallest fragments” from the knee 
to the ankle. This is instructive, and, 
with other similar results, should soon 
tell with accuracy what the result of 
being hit by a small-bore bullet will be. 

PHILIP ANDREWS, 
Ensign U.S.N. 
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SERVICE SALAD. 


The First Cruise of the Philadelphia 
Naval Rattalion. 

Tuis Pennsylvania naval militia force 
as an auxiliary to the regular navy was 
organized about a year ago under an act 
of the Pennsylvania Legislature and 
under certain provisions of Congress. 

Last winter the men of the Battalion 
were drilled once a week in the Third 
Regiment Armory, Philadelphia, in in- 
fantry tactics and in the handling of 
light field-pieces. 

Its roll, not yet full, comprises about 
one hundred and sixty enlisted men and 
fourteen commissioned officers, five of 
whom are Annapolis men. 

Early on the morning of the 15th of 
August ninety men, divided into two 
divisions, officered by Junior Lieutenants 
Marie and Smith and Ensigns Marie and 
Morris, took train at Philadelphia for 
New York, the Battalion being under the 
general charge of R. K. Wright, Jr., 
lieutenant-commander and organizer of 
the corps, Mr. Wright being an An- 
napolis man, the others civilians. 

Upon arrival in Jersey City the force 
was transported by tug-boat to the United 
States steamship “San Francisco,’’ Cap- 
tain Watson. 

The Philadelphians found the Naval 
Battalion of Rochester, New York, upon 
the decks, they having just arrived. Im- 
mediately the men of both Battalions 
were detailed to designated stations, the 
ship put to sea, and there at once began 
a routine of extra hard work not looked 
for by the men. How they got through 
the unaccustomed duties without bodily 
injury of some kind is a problem, but 
they did pass through the work, and 
without doubt are all the better for their 
experience of hard labors and sailor 


grub. 


Unlike the land militia, the tour of 
duty was outside the State. Men of 
different States with regulars worked 
together, and the direction of details was 
under officers of the United States; in 
fact, the organization more resembles a 
United States marine militia than that 
of a State, and the sea experience of the 
Battalion has made it homogeneous and 
established an esprit de corps which it 
could not so quickly and thoroughly 
have acquired by weeks of experience at 
the State camp at Mount Gretna. 

The object of the cruise was fully 
attained, but after hard knocks in the 
way of labor unusual to the men and 
much grumbling as respects the scarcity 
and indifferent food-supply. We did 
not expect to be taken on a yachting ex- 
pedition, but we did look for a food- 
supply equal to that served to the land 
militia, which we did not get. 

Congress having approved of the 
organization of a naval battalion and 
the Navy Department having assigned 
practice-ships to battalions at various 
ports, it seems a mistaken policy to 
weaken the ardor of young men willing 
to enter a naval militia and ready to go 
to sea on ships in commission by fur- 
nishing food of a quality inferior to that 
served out at Mount Gretna. 

The crew of seamen of the ship, with 
the exception of petty officers, had all 
been sent to the Brooklyn Navy-Yard 
to make room for the militia, who 
assumed all the duties of the detached 
men and much more in addition. The 
work performed during the four days of 
sea service was the usual duties of di- 
visions and sections, comprising scrub- 
bing of decks, cleaning bright work of 
guns and decks, general quarters twice to 
four times a day, target practice, boats 
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armed and equipped, dumping ashes, 
abandoning ship, pumping water, hoist- 
ing anchor, search-light drill, setting-up 
drill, double-quicking around the ship, 
and the many other duties which could 
be found by officers intensely urgent 
that the boys should miss nothing. 

The militia officers took regular turns 
at deck watch with officers of the ship. 

The battery practice was said by ex- 
perts to have been most excellent. Two 
canvas targets of fifteen feet in width 
were completely demolished at seventeen 
hundred and thirteen hundred yards re- 
spectively, and while the other shots were 
not so good, none were bad; the results 
showing great aptitude on the part of 
the militia, the ship moving at a speed 
of six knots. The Fisk electric range- 
finder was used, and proved to be prac- 
tical and in every way reliable. 

It will be perceived that the work was 
quite real, very much so, and the ship’s 
petty officers declared repeatedly to the 
writer that the militia did more work in 
a day than the regulars did in a week. 
The militia, however, being educated 
and boys of grit, did their work so well 
as to win the favorable comment of those 
generous enough to observe and express 
it. The ship was never cleaner, the gun 
practice was seldom better. 

The men now, after recovering from 
their overwork and short allowance of 
food, are ready to go again when oppor- 
tunity presents, but they will take care 
that a large and more varied supply of 
food be provided, as Uncle Sam don’t 
set a very good table. 

The consenus of opinion of the boys 
is that a life on the ocean wave, spent 
oh a modern naval vessel of the first 
class, is to be infinitely preferred to that 
of a soldier exposed to a much greater 
extent to heat and cold, often without 
cover at night, marching alternately 
through mud and dust, and so frequently 
removed from sources of food-supply. 

If any criticism is to be looked for as 
to the individual status of a militia 
sailor on a United States man-of-war as 
compared with the militia soldier in the 
field, I would say that my four days’ ex- 
perience clearly impresses me with the 
fact that in the navy there is a much 
wider gulf between officers and seamen 
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than between the officers and soldiers of 
the army. Possibly if the land militia . 
should be put to work with the regular 
army some of the same conditions would 
be developed, but not to such a degree 
as in the navy, where the officers bear 
themselves as of a superior creation of 
the genus homo. 

The Battalion was not organized with 
the intention of preparing a body of 
sailors to man ships in case of war; the 
proper element to draw upon for such a 
force is found among fishermen and 
stevedores. The intention of the law, 
as I understand it, is to partially educate 
intelligent young men in duties on ship- 
board or in forts, who, after several years 
of experience, could in time of war take 
junior positions in command, either on 
shipboard or in sea-coast defense. Cer- 
tainly educated officers of such naval 
battalion's would be better fitted to assist 
in meeting a ship or boat attack than if 
they had only land infantry experience. 

The Seventh Regiment, of New York, 
did not, as a body, go into the war for 
three years’ service, but that organization 
furnished fifteen hundred officers, many 
of whom rose to high ranks. 

The men of the City Troop, of Phila- 
delphia, did not fight together throughout 
the war as a cavalry corps, but that Troop 
furnished probably two hundred officers 
te the cavalry of the United States Vol- 
unteers, and so will it be with the various 
battalions if regular naval officers will 
aid the men to acquire such information 
as may be possible during a week’s cruise 
each year. 

Admiral Benham, who was on the 
‘San Francisco” during the cruise of 
the Naval Battalion, has reported upon 
the work performed as being most ex- 
cellent, and the Navy Department it is 
reported has since assigned the “St. 
Louis’’ as a head-quarters for the Phila- 
delphia organization, incidents pointing 
to a stable organization. 

The intention of the law is good, the 
material offered is far superior to that 
usually found in militia organizations, 
every man being educated and of good 
social position, a large percentage of the 
force being graduates of the University 
of Pennsylvania. What will the officers 
of the navy do to advance this very ex- 
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cellent plan to educate, in rudimentary 
practice at least, a large body of men 
who could in case of necessity render 
valuable service to the country ? 
SyMIN@TON PHILLIPS LANDRETH, 
Ordinary Seaman, Philadelphia Naval 
Battalion. 


Keep your Eye on the Compass. 


KEEP your eye on the compass 
If the sea runs high, 
And the ocean’s inky billows 
Mock the blackness of the sky ; 
When beating up against the winds 
So pitiless and strong, 
Keep your eye on the compass 
And you can’t go wrong. 


Keep your eye on the compass 
And your white light trimmed. 
Though the moon hide in the heavens 
And the stars are dimmed ; 
Though the voyage may be lonely 
And the way seem long, 
Keep your eye on the compass 
And you can’t go wrong. 


Keep your eye on the compass, 
It will gujde you o’er the deep, 
Will show you where the North Star is, 
And where the flowers sleep 
In the sunny South. No matter 
If the way seems long, 
Keep your eye on the compass 
And you can’t go wrong. 
Cy WaRMAN. 


A Night-Long Strife with a Salmon 
and a Wife. 


(From Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


I INHABITED an ancient northern 
fortress, but during an annual southern 
peregrination, which generally took place 
about Derby time, fell in love with a 
magnificent Kentish beauty. She had 
large, soft, brown eyes, though they 
could flash at times, and hair of the 
same color but tipped with gold; and 
standing nearly five feet seven, her 
beauty, stately deportment, and contour 
of figure were enough to turn the brain 
of any man. In six months we were 


married, and after the usual visitation 
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of those places across the Channel most 
favored by honeymoon couples, the jour- 
ney concluded with a peep at the Canter- 
bury week on the way home; and so at 
length my lovely bride was abstracted 
from the land of hops and safely im- 
mured in the aforesaid northern strong- 
hold. 

It was not iong before I perceived 
that our interpretations of the word 
‘sport’? were widely different. The 
wife’s idea of pleasurable excitement in 
this world consisted of a constant suc- 
cession of balls, private theatricals, the 
dissipations of the Canterbury week, 
tennis-parties, and so on; whereas my 
hopes and even dreams of enjoyment 
were centred in hunting and killing 
something scientifically with the utmost 
labor and forethought,—in other words, 
in pitting my brains and bodily powers 
against the wiles and instincts of animal 
creation, whether represented by fish, 
foxes, fur, feathers, or rats: for I would 
rather hunt the latter any day than 
face a tea-fight or a tennis-party. 

Now our residence stood on the banks 
of a roaring rocky salmon-river, very 
difficult to fish, and also very uncertain ; 
for which reasons it is as sporting a river 
as an angler could’ desire, and is indeed 
a river of surprises, for sooner or later a 
good persevering fisherman is sure of his 
reward therein. Among the neighbors, 
both male and female, the first and fore- 
most conversation invariably consisted 
of the latest fishing news, whether they 
met in the train, at balls, dinner-parties, 
or any social function, and even as soon 
as they reassembled outside the village 
church after service. Ladies especially 
would talk of nothing else at afternoon 
tea, till they had argued and settled 
among themselves whose husband or 
brother had killed the most salmon since 
their last meeting. Vainly did I try to 
imbue my pretty wife with an adequate 
sense of the solemn importance of salmon- 
fishing, but it was a thankless task. 
‘Oh, those fish! always fish, fish, fish, 
nothing but fish! do, for goodness’ sake, 
try to talk about something sensible,”’ 
she would say, and perhaps not in the 
sweetest tone; so I gave up the attempt 
at last and suppressed the river report 
in the evening after fishing. Naturally 
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I was careful not to acknowledge that 
at a pinch I could play lawn-tennis, for 
in such a case I might have been often 
kept from the river when it was in 
prime order,—a matter which was be- 
yond the fair lady’s comprehension ; for 
to her the river was always the river 
whether in flood or not, her persuasion 
being that fishing should be carried on 
within fixed hours and under any con- 
ditions, and salmon ‘ pulled out’ by the 
barrack-clock, so to speak. 

On one occasion I got out of an awk- 
ward scrape by the following device. 
Just before leaving the river a thirteen- 
pounder took a small trout-fly, and after 
an obstinate fight 1 arrived an hour and 
a half late for dinner, but, fortunately, 
with the fish ; for what would have been 
my reception without it I dread to think 
of. Instead of dodging round to the 
back premises, taking the waders off, 
and retreating with all speed to my 
dressing-room, as was my usual custom 
when a wee bit late, I marched boldly 
up to the front door with the fish, where 
her ladyship was awaiting me on the 
threshold with flaming eyes and the 
corners of her otherwise pretty mouth 
drawn down,—ominous signs, which I 
knew only too well. ‘Look here, dar- 
ling!’ I exclaimed, with a jubilant 
countenance and a quaking heart; ‘I 
have been trying for long to catch a 
good fish for your mother, and here at 
last is the very thing, such a beauty, and 
there is plenty of time to send it by the 
evening train.” Her countenance im- 
mediately cleared, and peace and a nice 
little téte-d-téte dinner followed; so I 
won'that time: but it was a close shave, 
and mutely in a bumper of ’51 port I 
(mirabile dictu !) pledged my mother-in- 
law. 

The following conversation is an ex- 
ample of my wife’s hopeless ignorance 
of salmon-fishing. One afternoon whilst 
I was out several neighboring ladies 
chanced to call, and as usual over their 
tea opened fire with the usual query as 
to my sport on the river. 

‘‘Oh, yes,’”’ said her ladyship, in an 
abstracted manner, ‘‘ my husband caught 
a salmon yesterday.” 

“ What size was it?” inquired one of 
the fair visitors. 
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‘“ Eleven feet long,” was the reply. 

There was, of course, much tittering . 
at this. 

“Then it must have been eleven inches 
long,’’ was the amended answer. 

Increased merriment ensued. 

“Well,” said my wife, desperately, 
“T know it was eleven something; per- 
haps it was eleven pounds.” 

Needless to say the story lost nothing 
by repetition, and for long was a stand- 
ing joke in the county. Many and 
smart were the sly allusions made to 
this salmon of wonderful proportions, 
and though I could afford to laugh at 
any chaff aimed at myself, jokes at my 
wife’s expense hurt me considerably in 
more ways than one, for she consequently 
held salmon-fishing and salmon-anglers 
(among them myself) in greater con- 
tempt than ever; a state of affairs which 
was not conducive to domestic felicity, 
and actually produced some estrange- 
ment between us,—any mention of fish- 
ing being sufficient to illuminate the 
brown eyes which I loved so well with a 
dangerous fire. 

Once more was a scheme planned 
whereby I hoped to conquer her un- 
reasonable aversion to fishing by en- 
deavoring to excite her sympathies in 
witnessing a good struggle between man 
and salmon. No one will deny that 
women are more emotional than men, 
and that any manly performance will go 
more to their hearts (at least those that 
are worth anything at all) than all the 
drawing-room blandishments put to- 
gether. 

During the first week in September 
there was a magnificent run of fish, and 
feeling as certain of sport as an angler 
ever can be, both water and weather 
being propitious, I coaxed my wife to 
accompany me with her book to an 


| easily accessible stream where operations 


would be commenced. She had not 
turned over many leaves of the latest 
arrival from Mudie’s before a trium- 
phant yell called her attention to the 
fact that I was fast in a thumping twenty- 
pounder, and a wild fish he was. The 


| reel screamed and the line whistled 


against the strong current as the furious 
salmon dashed up-stream, and then, 
with two successive springs clean out of 
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the water, shook himself free, and was 
gone for evermore! A flush of excite- 
ment, followed by a look of intense 
vexation, swept across the wife’s coun- 
tenance, like varying clouds athwart the 
sun, as I reeled up, and wading ashore, 
endeavored en route to explain the catas- 
trophe. But words were wasted. ‘‘Why 
did you not pull it out at once?” she 
indignantly cried, her unalterable con- 
viction being that salmon should be 
pitched out on the bank like Thames 
gudgeon; so after inquiring ‘‘if I was 
going to stay there, and throw the rod 
in again,’ she gathered up her skirts 
and book and relieved me of her majestic 
presence. Thoroughly disheartened at 
the failure of my little plot, I fished on 
almost mechanically, and though a 
fifteen-, a twelve-pounder, and a grilse 
were realized by dinner-time, they in 
no degree counterbalanced the loss in 
the morning, and the evening meal was 
sombre in the extreme; for while enjoy- 
ing our salmon on the table, the manner 
of their capture was too sore a subject 
to be touched upon. In this unsatis- 
fatory condition did our relations re- 
main till the close of the season; but 
spring gives fresh life and hope to all 


creation, and it was on the 23d of Feb- | 


ruary that I was destined to achieve a 
decisive victory over both wife and 
salmon. 

The winter had been exceptionally 
mild, and the river well flushed with 
rain-water from November to February; 
prospects fur the coming season were 
therefore good. On the afternoon of the 
day referred to, the water being heavy 
but clear, I thought I might as well get 
my back, arms, and eighteen-foot green- 
heart into trim by landing a few kelts; 
and considering the chance of hooking 
a clean fish so improbable as scarcely to 
be worth a thought, the keeper’s ser- 
vices were dispensed with, rabbit-trap- 
ping still being necessary. Accordingly 
after lunch, armed cap-d-pie, I sallied 
forth and pulled across the river, for it 
was from the opposite side that the best 
spring catches could be most advanta- 
geously fished. Soon I was seated on a 
flat ledge of rock with a little pool of 
spring-water adjacent wherein to soak 
the gut, and there with much delibera- 
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tion and thought put the tackle together, 
smoking a pipe the while. What a 
lovely spring day it was! Thrush and 
blackbird hailed the sun with merry 
song, and on each attempt their notes 
became fuller and more perfect as the 
increasing warmth penetrated the woods 
behind me. For some reason or other I 
was happy too,—perhaps in sympathy 
with the birds and opening primroses 
around, or perhaps because, as Thomas 
Campbell said, ‘‘coming events cast their 
shadows before ;’’ but my pipe is finished 
and the ashes knocked out, so a light 
treble cast is attached to the running 
line and terminated with a few lengths 
of single gut and a goodly-sized ‘‘ Wil- 
kinson.’’ The genial weather caused the 
fish to be in as lively a humor as the 
birds, and several kelts were soon landed. 
The last, a large one, gave me some 
trouble, for as I was “tailing” him 
the casting-line caught round a sharp- 
edged rock, and after the fish had been 
returned to the river I saw that the 
single gut was so much frayed that it 
would be necessary to replace it; but as 
the water was at the highest fishing 
level possible, single gut was not needed, 
and the fly was therefore knotted to the 
treble cast. As after-events will show, 
it is fortunate that this alteration in the 
tackle was made, for on such apparently 
trifling matters does » man’s destiny 
often depend. 

Then I made my way to a stream 
several hundred yards lower down, and 
below the pool which was crossed by the 
boat. The line of march lay through a 
low-lying, crescent-shaped haugh, cov- 
ered with rough grass and low bushes, 
and here and there intersected by rivulets. 
On the convex side it was bordered by 
hills on which oak and elm predomi- 
nated ; while on the concave, alders over- 
hung a still pool in which trout were 
here and there poking their noses up in 
an inquiring and uncertain manner as if 
unwilling to believe the evidence of their 
eyes that flies were actually dropping 
from the bushes. How often had an 
otter been bolted from beneath the débris 
of that bush-grown brae! A brace of 
partridges, an old cock pheasant, and 
further on a late-staying woodcock rose 
from among the scrub and rushes as I 
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passed along, while the bunnies scuttled 
away in all directions; nor was a peep 
into a well-worked sandy fox-earth 
omitted, as, lighting another pipe, I re- 
flected how justly had that wood-and- 
water-encircled field been named Para- 
dise. 

At the uttermost horn of this crescent 
of Paradise was the stream about to be 
fished, and broad, especially at its head, 
it required all that a strong man and rod 
could do to cover its surface and hang 
the fly after the cast was completed. It 
was now four o’clock when, in the nar- 
rowest and strongest running part of the 
stream, I hooked a fish. Thinking only 
of kelts, he was played in a mechanical 
half-listless manner for about ten minutes, 
and then, assuming that it was high time 
the fish was landed, a heavier pressure 
was applied, with the result that I quickly 
became aware that instead of getting 
weaker the fish was becoming stronger 
every moment. Fortunately, just then 
the keeper was passing up the opposite 
bank with a back-load of rabbit-traps, 
and seated himself on a rock to watch 
the conclusion of the struggle. Sud- 
denly, without a moment’s warning, the 
hitherto quiet fish fairly charged me, 
pitching his head and shoulders out of 
the water, so that I had to run up the 
bank, reeling in desperately at the same 
time in order to keep the line taut. 
There was no mistaking that shoulder 
and head. ‘ Tom,’’ I roared across the 
river, ‘‘he’s a clean fish and a twenty- 
seven-pounder !’’ as, with a violent rush 
and a nasty whack with his tail against 
the line, the powerful beast dashed into 
mid-stream again. 

The edge of the pool at the foot of the 
stream on my side of the river was very 
deep and overhung with trees, it being 
impossible to pass along the bank, either 
wading or ashore, with a rod; and as the 
fish after each rush dropped farther and 
farther down the strong water in the 
centre of the river into the depths of 
the pool below, I could not get below 
him. Tom, comprehending the state of 
affairs, at once made off with all speed, 


and crossing the river by a ferry-boat: 


some distance off, arrived breathless at 
my side in half an hour. The fish was 
then sawing about at a distance of some 


i 
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eighty yards down the pool, and we held 
a consultation, the result of which was 
that I turned the point of the rod over ’ 
under the trees on the bank below me, 
and endeavored to wind up the fish in 
the eddy. Thrice was this operation re- 
peated, but on each occasion the fish, 
after coming up quietly some thirty or 
forty yards, turned his nose into the 
strong current and tumbled away down- 
stream once more. Just after the failure 
of the last attempt, fancying I heard a 
voice, I looked up and beheld my wife 
on the opposite bank. 

In one hand she held up a watch, the 
while beckoning to me frantically with 
the other, and I could distinctly hear 
the words ‘ Pull it out!’’ several times 
repeated. Tom glanced at me with a 
curious expression, in which humor was 
prominently visible. After a moment’s 
reflection said I to him, ‘Go and bring 
Mrs. over in the boat ;’’ and pres- 
ently, being too much occupied with the 
fish to look round, I heard my wife, as 
she scrambled over the rocks, ejaculating, 
“ Pull it out! pull it out at once, and 
come home to dinner ; anybody can pull 
out a stupid fish!’’ and so on. In an- 
other minute she stood beside me. 
‘« Look here, dear,” I said very quietly, 
‘if you can ‘pull it out,’ I shall not 
only be very proud, but delighted to go 
home to dinner immediately ; take the 
rod.”” With these words, and mindful 
that the running gear was all clear, the 
heaviest greenheart I ever used,—I may 
almost say that any man can use,—with 
the full pressure of a large salmon in a 
strong current on it, was placed in her 
hands. Just then the powerful fish made 
a sudden rush across the river. 

‘*Qh! oh!” she cried, as he gave two 
violent tugs, ‘‘ 1 never knew what it was; 
take it, dear, quick, quick, or the rod 
will fall into the water !’’ 

Needless to say, my outstretched hands 
at once relieved her of the greenheart. 
After a few moments of silence, only 
broken by the whir of the reel and a 
splash of the fish as he turned over on 
a shallow opposite, “* How long will you 
be, dear, before you land the fish?"’ in- 
quired a much softened voice. 

‘“It is impossible to say,” I replied; 
‘for I can do nothing with him in the 
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growing darkness and without a boat, 
and ‘so may have to hang on all night.” 

‘* Darling,” continued the soft voice, 
‘‘you will want supper, so I will go 
home and fetch some both for you and 
the men ;” for by this time the whole of 
the men-servants, to the number of six, 
had turned up by ones and twos, rightly 
surmising, from the prolonged absence 
of the keeper and myself, that some un- 
usual adventure had befallen us. 

‘“‘ Darling’ and “‘dear,’’ indeed! and 
in the most loving tone of her voice I 
had ever heard. I could scarcely believe 
my ears; soturning round, our eyes met, 
and in an instant my heart was beating 
wildly,—a sensation which any male 
readers of this little tale who have ever 
passionately loved a beautiful woman 
will understand and appreciate. 

‘‘Thank you a thousand times, pet,’’ 
I managed to stammer out as she bounded 
away over the rocks (no reckless angry 
scrambling this time) with an escort 
following; and though the fish was 
dangerously active at the time, it was 
impossible to resist a peep over the 
shoulder at the graces of her retreating 
figure. ; 

Victory was mine over the wife; but 
the salmon had still to be settled with, 
for now the happiness which the double 
conquest would bring was a certainty, 
but I still feared that should a misfortune 
occur with the fish, in her disappoint- 
ment the wife might again ask ‘“* Why I 
hadn’t pulled it out ?”’ a question which 
I hoped ere morn would be expunged 
from our marital vocabulary forever. 
Therefore every artifice I knew or could 
think of was applied to the capture of 
the fish. 

In about an hour, as day was fading 
into night, she returned loaded with an 
ample and dainty supper, a liberal supply 
of whisky not being omitted. By this 
time I was seated on a large rock at the 
foot of the stream, and there being plenty 
of room for two, she sat down beside me 
with her basket. When the fish would 
permit it, for the reel was almost con- 
stantly running either one way or the 
other, small sandwiches or the flask 


were slipped into the hand which was at 
liberty, and the cravings of appetite 
having been appeased, she absolutely 
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filled and lighted a pipe herself and then 
placed it between my teeth. That was 
the sweetest pipe I ever smoked. Two 
large bonfires, composed of driftwood, 
were soon blazing, and it was not till 
near midnight that my wife was per- 
suaded to go home, the fish being then 
as active as ever, and moving about the 
pool fully a hundred yards off, so that 
there was no sign of his giving in, at 
any rate for some time to come. 

The moon, nearly full, was soon well 
up, and anxious and frequent were the 
inquiries of the attendant company as 
they listened to each turn of the reel. 
*‘ He’s comin’ in noo,’’—“‘ Na, man, he’s 
awa’ doon again,’’ and similar remarks 
following the varied conditions of the 
contest as the stratagem of working the 
fish up the eddy under the trees was at- 
tempted again and again without success. 
Presently, irritated to the last degree by 
this process, the salmon dashed with a 
mighty rush downward, almost to the 
limit of the reel, and at the moment that 
the moon, appearing from behind a 
cloud, shed a sparkling light on the 
river, made the water fly with his 
powerful tail. It was a magnificent 
sight; but I could not but feel powerless, 
and sensible that at the time the fish was 
master of the situation. So the night 
wore on till, at 2 a.M., a second consul- 
tation was held, which resulted in four 
men being dispatched to endeavor to 
drop the boat down the rapids from the 
pool above, so that it would be in readi- 
ness at my feet pending daybreak; and 
this operation, under great difficulties, 
was successfully carried out. 

At last we became sensible of that 
peculiar faintness in the air which pre- 
cedes the coming day, and two or three 
herons, scarcely visible, for the moon 
was now down, flew up the river past us 
with hoarse cries. Taking a pull at the 
flask, I felt that the crucial moment had 
arrived. With the first glimmer of dawn 
the fish made straight up-stream, to me 
seemingly as strong as if only just hooked, 
and the line had to be wound in with the 
utmost rapidity to keep it taut. On he 


‘came, without a check till opposite, and 


then, getting to as close quarters as pos- 
sible, I gave him the butt unmercifully, 
and in a very few minutes the gallant 
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fish was to all intents and purposes set- 
tled; but though exhausted and showing 
his broad sides, he once more tumbled 
down the strong current, and regained 
the pool. 

“‘ Now, Tom, for the boat,’’ said I to 
the keeper, ‘‘and paddle quietly down 
under the trees till we get below him.”’ 

This mancuvre was soon executed 
and the now thoroughly-beaten fish 
towed down to a gravel-bank some two 
hundred yards distant, where he was 
landed, not having so much as a kick 
left in him. . 

A perfectly-shaped spring salmon, he 
weighed twenty-six pounds, and his 
beauty was enhanced by the prismatic 
hues on his scales as they shone in the 
morning sun; for it was now eight 
o’clock. The most remarkable feature 
about the fish was the size of his tail, 
which, measuring ten and a half inches 
from point to point, must have given 
him much of the extraordinary power 
he had displayed. A neighbor after- 
wards said, perhaps a little jealously, 
that he would rather have broken the 
tackle and gone home than fought a 
salmon for sixteen hours. I donotthink 
that, under any circumstances, a true 
sportsman would have given in; and 
certainly, when the double value of the 
capture is considered, no man would have 
accepted defeat as long as the most 
slender chance of victory remained. 

All chattering together over the events 
of the night, we marched triumphantly 
home, the salmon being carefully carried 
so that no speck of sand or soil should 
mar his appearance. In half an hour he 
was deposited on the dewy lawn beneath 
my wife’s windows, and I then gave vent 
to the loudest ‘‘ Whoo-whoop” I was 
capable of. Such a yell, was, however, 
quite unnecessary, for she instantly ap- 
peared at the door in the freshest and 
daintiest of morning costumes; and as 
she stood gazing on the shapely salmon 
with sparkling eyes and a flush of pleas- 
ure overspreading her face, a more lovely 
tableau than the two formed can scarcely 
be imagined. 

The double conquest was a fait accom- 
pli, but the struggle had been a hard one, 
and mutely for some moments did I 
absorb that never-to-be-forgotten scene, 
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looking alternately from the wife to the 
fish till my eyes eventually rested on her ; 
for it was evident that the few seconds - 
she had held the mighty salmon and the 
greenheart had sufficed to sweep away 
all her prejudices against salmon-fishing 
at once and forever, and convince her 
of the real nature and the difficulties of 
a severe fight between man and salmon. 
Admiration had taken the place of con- 
tempt, and with intense satisfaction I 
felt assured that never more need a cold 
shoulder be dreaded when I chanced to 
be late for dinner, nor a salmon under 
any circumstances allowed to interfere 
with domestic felicity; for the wife 
would now understand how only a 
hooked fish could detain me, and sym- 
pathy would be mine whethet it was 
landed or not. 

‘“‘ Darling,’’ I at length said, ‘‘send us 
out a tankard apiece of the old ale;”’ and 
she presently handed me a foaming flagon 
herself, spontaneously a toast sprang to 
my lips, and looking into her eyes I 
drank to the Queen of Beauty and the 
King of Fish. 


The Big Review. 
(From the London Speaker.) 

WHEN I went up, a raw recruit, 

To Bodmin town from Scorrier, 
Our Colonel wore a scarlet suit 

Like a warrior all ablaze; 
Our Colonel held a big review, 

Wi’ knapsack, pouch, and bagginet ; 
And the Colonel’s darter drove thereto 

In a wagginet drawn by bays. 


The horses pranced, the trumpets blawed, 
The guns went off impartial ; 

But, of all the regiment, Private Coad 
In a martial way did best. 

‘Stand forth, stand forth, thou hero bold! 
To you the rest be secon’-rate ; 

’Tis you shall wear this clasp o’ gold 
For to decorate your broad chest. 


‘‘Oh, where, oh, where’s my best recruit 
That ere I paid a shillin’ for?” 

But all the regiment stuck there mute, 
Unwillin’ for to explain ; 

Till forth I steps and gives a cough 
An’ answers him so dutiful : 

‘‘ Look, Colonel dear, he’s a-gallopin’ off 
Wi’ your beautiful darter Jane!”’ 
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‘¢ Of all the plans that ere I’ve known,” 
Says he, ‘I do call that a plan 

To bring my hairs in sorrow down 
With a rat-a-plan to the grave. 

Form up, form up, each galliant blade! 
Form up, my sons o’ Waterloo! 

We won’t interrupt our Big Parade 
For a mortal who can’t behave!” 


To THE Epitor UNITED SERVICE 
MaGazinE,—I have enjoyed very much 
the reading of First Lieutenant Carl 
Reichmann’s article in a recent issue of 
your magazine, and in connection with 
the subject of the article recall an episode 
of the Chilean war of 1891. 

Subsequent to the war a publication in 
Valparaiso called attention to the daring 
and valuable services performed by a 
young man, his wife, and his sister, 
all telegraph-operators. The story went 


that they had succeeded in stretching | 


between two telegraph-poles a thin in- 
visible platinum wire, the end of which 
was taken into the second story of a 
house in close neighborhood to the gov- 
ernment house, the Moneda, in Santiago. 
For a long time by aid of this wire they 
succeeded in receiving through a delicate 
telephone-receiver all information ema- 
nating from or proceeding to the Moneda. 
The wire was said to have been stretched 
within two or three inches of the main 
telegraph-wire and beneath it, and that 
the telephone-receiver was perhaps more 
of a microphone. The names of the 
people were given as worthy of reward 
by the victorious party, but I should not 
have given much credence to the story 
had not, a few days later, an officer, a 


Chilean refugee, shown me a bunch of | 


the wire which he said his troops had 
succeeded in capturing. It was ex- 
tremely fine and beautiful, and, taken all 
in all, I expect the story wastrue. If 
you will transfer mentally the events to 
Washington and place this wire next 
door to the Capitol or War Department, 
utilizing electric induction, in the time 
and with the passions of civil war, you 
will gain some idea of the effect upon 
modern warfare of developments in elec- 
tricity. 
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From Doubt to Faith. 
(From the Illustrated London News.) 
SHAtt I then kneel with those and raise 
My voice with theirs, who know of old 
The century’s sad disease which slays 
Our faith and strikes our yearnings 
cold; 


I, who have listened while the coarse, 
Glib unbeliever marshaled out 
His legions of unfaithful Doubt, 
And found no other god but Farce ; 


And laughed the Christian tale to scorn, 
The God-like Victim virgin-born, 

The atoning pain, the mystic cross, 

The sacred salutary loss ? 


What care 1? God there is I know, 
Who rules the worlds and bade us be; 
But shall He care for things below 
And show His hidden face to me? 


Far, far away He seems to stand, 
Too bright, if present, for our need, 
Yor else than through the Faith His Hand 
Has given us, know we Him indeed. 


No other gave He. The strong hours 

Have wreaked in vain their age-long 
powers, 

Unchanged as from His lips it came, 

To-day it lives and rules the same. 


Enough for me, and for my need, 
Enough for dear lives dead and gone, 
No other faith is ours, nor creed, 
To speed the laboring ages on. 


Then since He is, and since no more 
Without Him can I live and move, 
I join the ranks of faith and love, 
And rise and enter and adore! 
Lewis Morris. ° 


Wits the exception of The Wide, Wide 
World, no story written by the Misses 
Warner has proved so popular as Queechy. 
A new edition is to be published by J. B. 
Lippincott Company, uniform with the 
first-named book, reset from new type, 
and containing thirty pictures in the 
text, made from drawings by the cele- 
brated artist, Frederick Dielman. The 
moral lessons in the story will never be 
out of style, and its homely simplicity 
and rich pictures of child-life will always 
attract the young. 
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Consumption 


may be averted, and now is a good 
time to begin the work of averting it. 
If your lungs are weak and your 
tendency is toward consumption 
you should think now about pre- 
paring yourself for Winter's strain. 
Don't wait until cold weather sets in, 
but begin at once with 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod-liver Oil, with hypophosphites 
of lime and soda. Scott's Emulsion 
will nourish you, build you up, and 
make your lungs strong so that colds 
will not settle there.  Piysiians, the 
world over, endorse it. 


Coughs and Colds 


and Throat Troubles are speedily cured by Scott’s Emulsion. It is a 
rich fat food that enriches the blood, cures Blood Diseases, creates 
Healthy Flesh and makes the skin clear and natural in color. 


NOTICE! Why should you go contrary to the Phy- 
sician’s advice by allowing some inferior preparation to 
be substituted for Scott’s Emulsion 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, N. Y. Druggists sell it. 














MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the Commanderies is always 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of the ‘* United Service” are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


New York Commandery... 
Stated meeting held October 4, 1893. 
To tHE First Crass.—Buell G. 

Streeter, Surg. U.S.V.; Jonathan W. 
Barley, Capt. U.S.V. 

To THE First Cass (by inheritance 
from original companion).—Mr. Ed- 
mund F. S. Joy. 

To THE Sxconp CLass.—Mr. Charles 
Cc. D. Gott, 


Maine Commandery. 

Stated meeting held September 6, 1893. 

To tHE First Ctass.—John O. 
Shaw, Act. Ensign U.S.N. 

To THE Frrst CLass (in succes- 
sion).—Harry B. Virgin, consequent 
upon the death of Companion Wm. W. 
Virgin, Col. 


California Commandery. 
Stated meeting held August 9, 1893. 


To THE First Criass.—Wm. J. 
Fisher, Lt.U.S.V.; W.H. Whiting, 
Comd. U.S.N.; E. K. Cooley, Act. 
Asst. Paymaster U.S.N.; Jos. P. Gal- 
lagher, Act. Ensign U.S.N. 

Upon the recommendation of the 
Board of Officers, by unanimous vote of 


the Commmandery, the suspension of 
the following Companions, announced 
in Par. IX., Circular No. 16, May 15, 
1893, was removed, and they were re- 
stored to full membership: Wm. S. 
Clark, Eugene Lehe, John Ransom. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 4, 1893. 
To THE First Ciass.—Hobart M. 

Stocking, Lt. U.S.V.; Elijah Swift, Lt. 
U.S.V.; Edward W. Allen, Lt. U.S.V. 


IHinois Commandery. 
Stated meeting held September 14, 
1893. 
To THE First Cxiass.—Samuel S. 
Higginson, Chaplain. 


Michigan Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 5, 1893. 


To THE First CLiass.—Chas. Breck- 
ner, Lt. U.S.V. 


Missouri Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 7, 1893. 
To THE First CLass.—W. D. Foster, 
Asst. Surg. U.S.V. 
To tHE Szconp CLass.—Logan H. 


Root. 
Colorado Commandery. 


Stated meeting held October 3, 1898. 

To THE First Ciass.—J. S. Poland, 
Col. U.S.A.; Fred. P. Candee, Lt. 
U.S.V. 

To THE Szeconpd CLass.—Enoch A. 
More, Jr., Willis V. Elliott. 


TRANSFERS. 
District of Columbia Commandery. 
H. L. Howeson, Capt.* U.S.N., to 
California Commandery; W. E. Si- 
monds, Lt., to New York Commandery. 
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California Commandery. NECROLOGY. 
W.B. Lane, Col. U.S.A., to District California Commandery. 
of Columbia Commandery. Byron Wilson, Capt. U.S.N., Septem- 


ber 6, 1898; Cyrus A. Earnest, Maj. 


iineen Denementa. U.S.A., September 16, 1893. 


Chas. J. Allen, Maj. U.S.A., to Mis- Illinois Commandery. 
souri Commandery. Jos. I. Neff, Lt. U.S.V., September 
14, 1898. 
New York Commandery. Pennsylvania Commandery. 


N. S. Jarvis, Capt. U.S.A., to Kansas Robt. A. McCoy, Gen. U.S.V., Sep- 


Commandery. F tember 11, 1893. 


THE following is promulgated for the information of the Order : 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP QUARTER ENDING JULY 31, 1893. 
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By command of Joun J. Atmy, Rear-Admiral U.S.N., 
Senior Vice-Commander-in-Chief, Commanding. 

Joun P. NicHorson, Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel U.S.V., 
Recorder-in-Chief. 






The New Bread 


As endorsed and recommended by 
the New York Health Authorities. 






RoyaL UNFERMENTED Breap is peptic, palatable, most healthful, 
and may be eaten warm and fresh without discomfort even by those 
of delicate digestion, which is not true of bread made in any other way. 







To make One Loaf of Royal Unfermented Bread: 










1 quart flour, 1 teaspoonful salt, half a teaspoonful sugar, 
2 heaping teaspoonfuls Royal Baking Powder,* cold boiled 
potato about the size of large hen’s egg, and water. 


Sift together thoroughly flour, salt, sugar, and baking powder; rub in the 
potato; add sufficient water to mix smoothly and rapidly into a stiff batter, 
about as soft as for pound-cake ; about a pint of water to a quart of flour will 
be required—more or less, according to the brand and quality of the flour 
used. Do not make a stiff dough, like yeast bread. Pour the batter into a 
greased pan, 414 by 8 inches, and 4 inches deep, filling about half full. The 
loaf will rise to fill the pan when baked. Bake in very hot oven 45 minutes, 
placing paper over first 15 minutes’ baking, to prevent crusting too soon on 
top. Bake immediately after mixing. Do not mix with milk. 

* Perfect success can be had only with the Royal Baking Powder, because it ts the 
only powder in which the ingredients are prepared so as to give that continuous 
action necessary to raise the larger bread loaf. 
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The best baking powder made is, as shown by analysis, the “ Royal.” 
Its leavening strength has been found superior to other baking powders, 
and, as far as I know, it isthe only powder which will raise large bread 


perfectly. 







Cyrus Epson, M. D., 
Com'’r of Health, New York City. 






Be sure to name the “ Royal” Baking Powder in all requisitions ; 
insist upon having it, and take nothing as a substitute. 
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The “ Royat Baker AND Pastry Cook,” by Prof. Rudmani, of the 
New York Cooking School, contains 1000 practical receipts for every 
kind of cooking—from soups to desserts—including bread, rolls, biscuit, 
muffins, cake, crusts, griddle cakes, puddings, etc., seasonable to every 
month and every day in the year. Will be sent free to any reader of 
“ UniITED SERVICE” sending address and mentioning this magazine. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall Street, New York. 
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When the Cows come Home. Starine, Peachbloom, Phebe, and Phyllis 
Stand knee-deep in the creamy lilies, 
In a drowsy dream. 
To-link, to-link, tolinklelinkle, 
Now sweet and clear, and faint and low, O’er banks with buttercups a-twinkle, 
The airy tinklings come and go, The cows come slowly home ; 
Like chimings from some far-off tower | And up through memory’s deep ravine 
Or patterings of an April shower Come the brook’s old song and its old- 
That makes the daisies grow. time sheen, 
Ko-klink, ko-klang, koklinglelingle, | And the crescent of the silver queen, 
"Way down the darkening dingle, | When the cows come home. 
The cows come slowly home ; 
And old-time friends and twilight plays, | With a klingle, klangle, klingle, 
And starry nights and sunny days With a loo-oo, and moo-oo, and jingle, 
Come trooping up the misty ways The cows are coming home ; 
When the cows come home. And over there on Merlin Hill, 
| Hear the paintive cry of the whippoor- 
will; 
The dew-drops lie on the tangled vines, 
| And over the poplars Venus shines, 
And over the silent mill. 
Ko-ling, ko-lang, kolinglelingle, 
With ting-a-ling and jingle, 
The cows come slowly home. 
Let down the bars; let in the train 
| Of long-gone songs, and flowers, and 
rain; 
| For dear old times come back again 
When the cows come home. 
A. E. MITCHELL. 


Wirz klingle, klangle, klingle; 
’Way down the dusty dingle, 
The cows are coming home; 


With jingle, jangle, jingle, 
Soft sounds that sweetly mingle, 
The cows are coming home; 
Malvine, and Pearl, and Florimel, 
Dekamp, Redrose, and Gretchen Schell, | 
Queen Bess, and Sylph, and Spangled 
Sue— 
Across the fields I hear her Loo-oo, 
And clang her silver bell. ° 
Go-ling, go-lang, golinglelingle, 
With faint, far sounds that mingle, 
The cows come slowly home; 
And mother-songs of long-gone years, 
And baby joys and childish tears, 
And youthful hopes, and youthful fears, | 


When the cows come home. | Scenxz, guard-house at —— Island. 

| Time, two o’clock in the morning. Re- 

With ringle, rangle, ringle, | cruit on Post No.1. Sergeant of guard 

By twos and threes and single, | within sleepily waiting for midnight 
The cows are coming home. inspection of officer of the day. 

Through the violet air we see the town, | Recruit (who has never seen a lieu- 


And the summer sun a-slipping down ; 
The maple in the hazel glade 
Throws down the path a longer shade, 


tenant nearer than officers’ quarters, and 
who has learned to regard ‘the sergeant 
as the highest known authority).— 


And the hills are growing brown. | « Who comes there?” 
To-ring, to-rang, toringleringle, Junior Lieutenant (who has just kissed 
By threes and fours and single, | commanding officer’s daughter good- 


The cows come slowly home; 
The same sweet sound of wordless psalm, 
The same sweet June-day rest and calm, 
The same sweet scent of bud and balm, 
When the cows come home. 


night).—‘' Officer of the day.” 
Recruit.—‘' Officer of the day! An’ 
late enough ye are! Ho, ho, ho! How 
you will ketch it! The sergeant’s bin 
lookin’ fur ye these two hours. Ser- 
geant, here’s that officer of the day!” 


With a tinkle, tankle, tinkle, | Junior Lieutenant (rushing forward). 
Through fern and periwinkle, | —G—I— PI tlt” 
The cows are coming home; | (Exit stretcher-bearers with body of 


recruit.) 


A-loitering in the checkered stream, 


Where the sun-rays glance and gleam, A. H.S. 








